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BONUS YEAR 1890. " 


= NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. ii 


FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 

















President.-H1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

Right Hon. Lorp NorTHBOURNE. Right Hon. The EARL oF ABERDEEN. | Right Hon. Lorp WoLvERTON. 

Right Hon. The EArt oF STRATHMORE. | Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., M.P. The Hon. Lorp WELLWoop. 


Right Hon. Lorp Forsgs. BE! 
Chairman of General Court of Directors—Daviv Davipson, Esq. 4 
EDINBURGH BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
J. F. Wacker Drummonp, Esq. | FREDERICK PiTMAN, Esq. | Sir James H. Grpson-Craic, Bart. 
Davip D. Wavucuopr, Esq. | CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL.D. Right Hon. The Eart or Etern. 
Sir James GARDINER Bairp, Bart. Ravpx Dunpas, Esq. | Sir THomas Cvark, Bart. 
GeorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. Joun Wuarton Top, Esq. CHARLEs B. LOGAN, Esq. 
Manager—A. Gic.igs aoore, F.R.S.E. Secretary—Puiiie R. D. MACLAGAN. Actuary—THomas WALLACE. 
Medical Officer —JouN Moir, M.D., F.R.C.P. Solicitors—J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. Auditor—JAMEs HALDANE, C.A. 


TOTAL ASSETS AT 31st JANUARY 1890, £10,075,212, 17s. 2d. 


The Funds of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Department, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for Obligations under the Life 
Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life Department are kept entirely separate from those of the Fire Department, as set forth in the 
Balance Sheet. 

I.—Authorised Capital, ‘ ‘ ‘ £3,000,000 0 0 REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1889. Ba, 
Subscribed Capital, — ° 2,750,000 0 0 . - Re 
From Fire Department— 


Paid up Capital, . . £687,500 0 0 Net Fire Premiums, Interest, etc., , ; ‘ i £1,363,356 9 6 
II].—Fire Funds— Reserves " Gncluding Balance of Profit and ‘ 
Loss Account), . « « + $600,985 19 19 | From Life Department— 
— II].—Life Funds—Accumulated Fund of the Net Premiums, Interest, etc., . £536, 382 8 3 
Life Branch, . ‘ £5,686,895 9 0 Annuity Premiums (including £239, 518, os. 4d. 
Accumulated Fund of Annuity Branch, 1,006,531 8 4 by single payments) and Interest, . 270,616 511 
———_-_——_—— 6, 693,426 17 4 ———"———_._ 9806, 99068 14 2 


T £10.075,212 17 2 £2,170,355 3 8 
’ Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the Chief Offices, Branches, or Agencies: 


EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. LONDON—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
DS, _LONDON, WEST END BRANCH—8 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. _ 
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DN, £116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Merchant for an 

LES. Investment Policy in this Company. 

ted, THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


hed. 


= | | “2c LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


INSURANCE. 


uet. s. E 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment x 

advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option. 4 

The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. Bea 

ate. In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400, 000. f ig 


Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, €. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


_EDINSURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
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Contains extra Cream instead of free soda their labours, and explain to the lords and ladies what soap was, 
ey hotash, which eat into and oy "4 and, if lords and ladies were afraid of it, get them to try it on a A Superfatted Bay Rum Shaving Soap. 4 
th —— hair, and nails. For Delicate dog. The missionary’s next move was to get the family together, b Does not eat yo eed irritate the Skin or : 

‘ i and try it on himself; if any final doubt prevailed, he must catch ee ee ie 
3d Prete or ne = ag Fey, = ha ot a hermit. If a hermit could survive a wash, and that failed to Price 1s.. 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per Stick ; : 
3d, 0 of Rose, 2s. 6d.; (Medical) Bal- : ; and Flat Cakes, in Porcelain-lined q 

samic, 2s. per Box of Three Tablets. convince a duke, give him up, let him alone. Whenever my Metal Boxes, 23. : 
P - missionaries overcame a knight-errant on the road, they washed - 
3 im, and when he got we ey swore him to get a bulletin board 2 : 
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. lastic, Fonlion Cream for the Skin and disseminate soap anc civilization the rest of his days. ‘Ts fine iat Re - Dusting 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review 
Published simultaneously in 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E SCOTS OBSERVER, though Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 

a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip Hannay. Sir GeorGr DouG-as. 

W. E. HEeN.ey. Dr. FELKIN. 

WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD FoRSTER. 

Epmunp Goss. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren CossBan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff Campion. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 

HuGH HALIBURTON. Rupyarp KIPLina. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. S. STEPNIAK. 

Horace HutcuHinson. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KeEnDALL. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERson. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

ALICE MEYNELL. | ANDREW LANG. 

Eustace BatFrour. JAMEs Payn. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. H. S. C. Everarp. 

The Author of Fo'c’s' le Yarns. Etc. Etc. 

The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. STEVENSON. | A. G. E1rrec. 
A. J. BALFour. | W. T. StEap. 





JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 

Lord RosEBERY. GeorceE R. Sims. 

Lewis Morris. Aucustus Harris. 

Tuomas Keltu. Archdeacon FARRAR. 

Sir Ggorce OTTo TREVELYAN. ARTHUR W. PINnERO. 

Henry Du Pré LABoucHERE. General Lorp Wo tsE.ey, V.C. 

J. A. Froupe. Sir J. E. Mivars. 

Wa ct WHITMAN. F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Joserx Lister. Emite Zora. 

H. M. STANLey. The Lorp Cu1er- Justice. 

H. Riper HaGGarp. Sir CHARLES HALLeé. 

Tom Morris. Cardinal NEwMAN. 

HeEnRIK IBSEN. * Gyp.’ 

ROBERT BROWNING. Sir James HANNEN. 

M. CHarcor. A. C. SwinBurne. 

The Duke or ARGYLL. W. E. GLapsToneE. 

Henry IrvING. Cardinal MANNING. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Count Von MoLrxKeE. 

Prince BisMARCK. Dr. MARTINEAU. 

W. G. Grace. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 

Pore Leo x1. Joun Mor.ey. 

Fortuné bu BoisGosey. AUGUSTE Robin. 

ANDREW LANG. Sir Joseph EpGcar Boexum. 

Rupo-px VircHow. A. K. H. B. 

Sir FREDERICK LeiGuToN,?.R.A. Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 

JoHANNES BRAHMs. W. S. GILBERT. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. C. H. SpurGEoN. 

GEorGE MEREDITH. CHARLES K&ENE. 

SARASATE. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
W. D. Howe ts. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anv Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 AM. on 
Saturday morning at 12 FLEET STREET. 





OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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PERTHSHIRE. 





ST. MARTINS, BANDIRRAN AND BUTTER- 
GASK, AND GLENSHEE. 





HESE MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATES will be exposed to Public Sale (unless previously sold by Private 
Bargain) within Mr. DowE.t’s Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
1st October 1890, at One o'clock p.m. 
Upset Price, £210,000. 


I—ST. MARTINS, Etce., 


Extending to upwards of 6400 Acres, comprises the Properties of St. Martins, 
BANDIRRAN, and BuTTERGASK, the main portion of which is about four miles from 
Perth, and within easy reach of all the finest scenery of Perthshire. 

St. Martins Appey and BANDIRRAN House (about three miles apart) are very 
commodious Mansions, situated in the midst of richly wooded Policies of great 
natural beauty ; the Estate generally is well wooded. 


Il.—GLENSHEE 


Is an exceptionally fine Sporting Estate, extending to fully 6800 Acres, situated 
midway between Blairgowrie and Braemar, and can be reached from either place 
by an excellent Road. 

GLENSHEE LopcE, a large, convenient, and modern Shooting Box, is situated in 
the midst of beautiful Highland Scenery. 


FREE RENTAL of the combined Estates (exclusive of the Mansion-Houses, 
Shootings, and Fishings) £6208. They form one of the choicest Residential and 
Sporting Estates in Perthshire, having fine Residences, and affording first-rate Low 
Country Shooting, and also excellent Grouse Shooting and Trout Fishing in River 
and Loch. 





If the Estates are not sold together, they will be re-exposed on 
the same day as follows :— 


| 
een *FREE | JpseT 
-ROPERTIES. ACREAGE. Bi. oo 
PROPERTII - . RENTALS. PRICcEs, 
St. Martins, Bandirran, and Buttergask, . | 6,432 £5,407 £168,000 
Lf these do not sell, the Lands of St. 
Martins and Glenshee Estate will | 
be ¢ xposed together. | 
| St. Martins and Glenshee, , . ‘ 11,457 4,709 172,000 
And if not sold, these will then be | 
exposed separately. 
| St. Martins, | 4,609 3,909 125,000 
| 
| Glenshee, . . . , ° o | 6,848 800 47,000 
Bandirran and Buttergask, . . | 1,822 1,497 43,000 
Note.—Glenshee will only be exposed | 
as a separate Lot in the event of St. 
Martins being sold. 











* Exclusive of the Mansion-Houses, Shootings, and Fishings. 


For permission to inspect the Estates, and for printed Particulars and Plans, apply 
to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
or Messrs. SMitH & Mason, S.S.C., 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh, who have the 
Title-Deeds and Articles of Roup. 


MID-LOTHIAN. 








ESTATE FOR SALE IN WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 


\ io VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, MINERAL, AND 

FEUING ESTATE OF LOANHEAD, about five miles from Edinburgh, 
and which embraces the greater part of the Village of LoANHEAD and part of that 
of LasswADE, will be re-exposed to Public Sale (unless sold privately) in DowgLv’s 
Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on an early date. 

The Estate extends to 598 Acres, of which 536 Acres are Arable. A considerable 
extent of Land is admirably adapted for Feuing, and there are good sites for Villas, 
from which communication with Edinburgh would be easy. The Property is rich in 
Coal, Shale, and other Minerals, which are in course of being developed, 

The Free Rental is £3051, 18s. 2d., of which about £1120 is derived from 
Minerals, and £610 from Feu-Duties. 

If the Estate is not sold as a whole, it will be immediately re-exposed in Lots, and 
intending Purchasers are invited to communicate as to the Divisions. 

Apply to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh ; or Messrs. J. & F. Anperson, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





NORTH BERWICK, N.B. 





SUPERIOR MARINE RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 





ELLEVUE HOUSE, facing the Sea, with a magnificent view 
of the Estuary and Islands of the Forth. The fine sands of the East Bay are 
opposite the House, and the celebrated Golf Links are within a few minutes’ walk. 
The House contains Dining-Room, Double Drawing-Room, Library, Nine Bed- 
rooms, Kitchen, Scullery, Pantry, Larder, Washing-House, Laundry, Servants’ Bed- 
rooms, Storerooms, Bathroom (hot and cold water), and many other conveniences. 
Garden in front and behind, with good-sized Vinery. 
The House is in excellent order. The Furniture will be sold with it. Apply to 
Messrs. SmitH & Mason, Solicitors, 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 


ITHORISED CAPITAL, . ° ° ° ° - £2,000,000 
Av BSCRIBED CAPITAL, es 3 ‘ ‘ 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, __. - : = ‘ : = 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, ann UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, . : . : . : ; . 170,660 
Head Office—QutEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovavt EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsH.ey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


Interest payable half-yearly. 
Denewiyes. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, Bearing interest at the rate of 6 percent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. | 

By its articles of association the Bank’s operations are confined to general 
banking and mortgage business, it being prohibited from purchasing or dealing in 
freehold properties, stocks, or shares of any kind whatever. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. ‘ im 

Sills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. Ad 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 

Sr. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 








FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALgs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . . . « $2,000,000] SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . . £400,000| REsERvE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 34% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4% 
per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 


CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S.C., 10 GzorGe STREET. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . a ae £505,000. 
Directors. 
GeorGe AuLpjo JamiEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crasaik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawrik, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. M‘Canp isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
“he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun WarrACck, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Conpacation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY Act OF DomINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . : , . - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . -s . ‘ eo 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ ° ‘ : , ‘ 14,383 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duk& STREET, EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Craims Patp, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFkITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. . 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR JACKSON, Manager. 


VOL, IV. 





THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
AN IMPERIAL REVIEW 
No. 93.—AUGUST 30, 1890. 
CONTENTS : 


Notes / j ‘ ‘ « 367 
The Dangers of ‘ Dishing ’ . . 370 
“A Good Time Coming’ . , , . 71 
Hero and Valet ;, , ‘ ; : - 372 
Healyism . , ‘ . . 373 
‘If the Blind Lead the Blind —— >’ ; - 373 
Gampishness. ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ « 374 
The Limerick Performance : P P . 375 
Modern Men: Jean de Reszke . ’ - 376 
The Critics’ Club ; ; , « 8 
National Types: In Scotland. ° ‘ - 378 
St. Partridge’s Day . i ; . 00 


Pocket Vocabularies. By Alice Meyuell . . 3880 
A Beleaguered Outpost. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 381 
Money and Stock Markets 7 : - 382 
Time. By J. B. Selkirk . , ; , . 383 
Correspondence : 

A Disclaimer . ; : ; ; . 884 

Wisdom of the West . ; , ‘ . 384 

Miss Naden’s Essays . ; : ‘ . 3885 
A Classic Stream ‘ . ; ‘ . 885 
How to Make Pets . ' , ; . . 886 
Mr. Barlow En Voyage. , , , . 887 


Political Economy. ‘ , - 387 
An Officer’s Sketch-Book . , ; . 389 
The Bodleian Library ‘ . , . 889 
Old and New . ‘ : ; : . 3890 
Books of the Week . , , ; ‘ 390 








NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters shou] be addressed 
to the EpiTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The  ITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JoHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinvurgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent, and Anferica, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 











OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 
CapiTAL FuLty SuBscRIBED, ° s ‘ + $1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTaL Parp Up, . ‘ . i ‘ ‘ 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . > . ° 40,000 © Oo 
UNCALLED CapPITAL, 873,931 5 0° 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvESON (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.ttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LoMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
4} per cent. for One Year. 
4h ss for Three or Four Years. 
5 a for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. k : 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH, /auuary 1800, 
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NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIAGE or WITHOUT 
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a " ‘ Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
2 \ and ts the best Brillianting 
4 ° : Jor the Beard, Whiskers 
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3 ; SOLD IN A 
saint ») GOLDEN 
THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS | 
(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsTone) COL OU R 


For Fair-Haired Children. 


Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


. Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 


IR. Sold by Chemists, 
Bot 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. — cava _ ae 


| ppt ee eis 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, | 
rome" OR AMER’S 
OPEN TILL 31st OCTOBER 18g0. 








* Most comprehensive. ’— Zhe Times. 
‘ Charmingly situated.’—LZiverfool Mercury. 
‘ A colossal and magnificent enterprise.’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, 


A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 


POWER AND QUALITY, 
IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OR BLACK AND GOLD CASES. 
cf). AND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 


by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hags spiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein. 
way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years’ hire system. 


—_ “~RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO. 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES | FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, Americ an Orga 


Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by 
Accurately suited to every description of sight by firms, but is c arried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by - nth tag 


OPEN 9.30 A.M. to1o P.M. ADMISSION ts. CHILDREN 6d. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 














J. GRAY-KEITH, | Mussrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 
formerly Assistant Optician to the Queen, 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Pamphlet, | GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
‘Facts Relating to Spectac les.’ The E ngineer says: ‘Certainly a reliable guide.’ | (Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 


The Reformer says : ‘Well worthy the attention of those who care to preserve their 


eyesight.’ It contains the most extraordinary testimonials of skill in the world. | J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Hours—1o to 5; Saturdays 10 to 1. 


A DELICIOUS CONFECTION. 


Dr. TANNER says :—‘ Both Adults and Chik 
dren take them without any difficulty, as they 
are a most delicious compound and substitute for 
Cod Liver Oil." 

Of all Chemists, Confectioners, etc., 


or Sample Tin, P.O., 1/4, of 


JAMES PASCALL 


Manufacturing Confectioner 


BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Ask for the 
ENLARGED is. BOTTLE. 





* Strengthening and Invigorating.’ 
—VIDE MEDICAL REPORT. 


CONTAINING 25 per cent. 
ALLEN and HANBURY’S 
EXTRACT OF MALT, the 
Valuable Properties of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 








FIRST—anno—FOREMOST, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
INVALIDS. with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 


Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, eee 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. when made with Vommon Flour sione. 


DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 
where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 











No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick } 
but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. §@@™ £500 “OW 
will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 
beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
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NOTES. 

Mucu depends upon the character of the German Em- 
peror, who is less controlled, probably, than any prince in 
Europe. The Czar himself, though his Ministers are 
really no more than a superior order of clerks and mana- 
gers, is ever conscious of a standing check in the army, 
or rather his generals and certain members of his family 
associated with them. The youthful German Emperor is 
supposed to govern under aconstitution, but the authority 
allowed to him is enormous, even in Germany itself; while 
in all that relates to other nations his will is everything. 
So it is that in the present state of international affairs no 
study is more important than the study of this young 
gentleman's character. We gave our own account of it 
long since: an account that differed little from the general 
impression in England a year ago. Inspired we know not 
how, all the more influential journals have been labouring 
of late to persuade their readers that the impression was 
altogether erroneous. It is a mistake to suppose the 
Emperor impulsive, self-willed, a profound believer in his 
abilities as well as his importance, contemptuous of guid- 
ance, and dangerously self-confident. He is in fact the 
very opposite of all this, according to recent report in 
England, though His Majesty has said and done nothing, 
so far, to justify the assertion. ‘These remarks are intro- 
ductory to the following story, which appears in The 
Standard of Tuesday: The Standard having been most 
assiduous in proclaiming the Emperor a misrepresented 


model of coolness, modesty, and distinction. 





Descripinc a sham fight at Narva the Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the above-named newspaper says: ‘ Now 
occurred the most dramatic event of the day. The Ger- 
man Emperor was at the head of the Vyborg Regiment of 
Infantry, and, finding himself opposed by a regiment of 
hussars and two batteries of horse artillery, conceived 
the idea of thrusting his way into the enemy's position 
through this formidable force. Although the attack was 
delivered unexpectedly and with the greatest é/an, this 
forlorn hope met with disaster, and His Majesty was taken 
prisoner, but by command of the Czar was immediately 
added to his suite. The extraordinary daring of the 
exploit and its sinister termination produced in every one 
present the most profound sensation. Both from a 
military point of view, and in the revelation it afforded of 
the character of the man, this unexpected incident formed 
the topic of general conversation during the evening.’ 
The historian afterwards saw the Emperor in the garden 
at the station of Moloskovitzy, and describes him as ap- 
parently in a ‘terrible taking.’ The Czar, the Czarina, 
and a couple of Grand Dukes were with him, but he spoke 
not to them nor they to him—‘ pacing up and down, and 
only once addressing a few words in French to one of the 








~ T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
\J HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager, 
Tedegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B, 


ladies.’ There is not much in this incident, perhaps, and 
we do not say there is; but in so far as it reveals the 
character of the man (who will not easily forget his dis- 
comfiture or forgive those who witnessed it) it does not 
incline us to acknowledge an erroneous estimate of His 
Majesty’s character. 





Tue sailing of the four ironclads, Benbow, Temeraire, 
Edinburgh, and Undaunted, from Gibraltar to Morocco so 
soon after the announcement that a squadron of French 
ships had orders to proceed to Tangier with hostile in- 
tent, cannot be regarded as without significance. The 
English squadron, whatever may be said, is without doubt 
sent as a display of force. All four of the ships are im- 
posing ; the first is one of the latest monsters of the 
‘ Admiral’ class, and the last is one of our newest twin- 
screw belted cruisers. 





Tue proceedings (opened with prayer) at the eighth 
annual conference of the Highland Land League held on 
Wednesday at Wick are worth careful study. They show in 
the plainest manner what the demands of the extreme party 
really are. The agitators profess themselves absolutely 
discontented with the working of the Crofter Commission, 
they denounce emigration schemes as mere frauds, they 
declare that they will never be satisfied till the straths and 
glens which had been made desolate by the evictor shall 
be re-peopled. It is perfectly well known that when 
these ‘desolate’ places were populated, their denizens 
lived in the extremest misery, and that they or their 
descendants are very much better off now than they could 
possibly be at home. Some delegates proposed to face 
the Lion of Inveraray in his den by meeting in Argyll- 
shire ; but Mr. Macrae, the secretary, thought the selected 
place should be Strathconan, ‘the estate of the destroyer 
of Ireland.” Among the other resolutions was one—agreed 
to unanimously—that the payment of poor-rates should no 
longer be a condition to enrolment as a voter. 





In this connection it is worthy of note that in the new 
Blackwood ‘ An Islesman’ returns to the Crofter ques- 
tion, which he dealt with last October. He is unspar- 
ing in his attack on the Crofters Act, and is singularly 
discriminating and instructive in his approving com- 
ments on the Report (just issued) of the West High- 
lands and Islands Commission. He shows that to tether 
the crofter to the land, as Mr. Gladstone’s Act did, can 
do nothing but mischief, but he thinks the recom- 
mendations of the Commission are about the best pallia- 
tives that can be devised, and the best means of stimu- 
lating the crofter to industry. But will the creature 
be stimulated? The better arrangements for fishing 
and the increased facilities for transport are more likely, 
‘An Islesman’ thinks, to be turned to account by the 


he FOR BINDING VOLS. IL, IL, AND III. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had of the Publisher. Price 
2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s. 6d. Bound Volumes may also be had, 
price 17s. each, 
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adventurous stranger than by the lazy, dilatory native. 
And ‘ An Islesman’ knows his crofter. 





Tue new line of railway from Mombasa to the Victoria- 
Nyanza has been ‘ inaugurated’: that is, the first sod has 
been cut. It is an important stage in the career of the 
British East Africa Company, and may mark an era in the 
development of the continent. It means entering into 
possession of the new heritage, and putting to the test the 
high hopes that have been formed of the capabilities of 
Central Africa as a scene of trading and civilising enter- 
prise. The physical difficulties of building a railway to the 
great lake are not very formidable, after the height of the 
table-land has beenreached. The ground is open and for a 
great part of the way level; and the climate, for tropical 
Africa, is a good one for white men to live and work in. 
The next trouble will be that of constructing the section 
through the low malarial coast-lands and up the steep 
incline forming the scarp of the African tableau ; after 
which the difficulty of supply and of keeping the Masais 
will seem light enough. Dr. Peters has come home with 
his mouth full of brag and his hands full of treaties. But 
with a Mombasa-Victoria-Nyanza Railway, the Nile sources 
will be in the hollow of our hand, and we can defy Peters 
and all his works. 





From half-a-dozen other bases the preparations are 
being made for the railway invasion of the African in- 
terior. The Congo line, it is said, will now be pressed for- 
ward in earnest, the necessary capital having been found. 
The exploring party of the British South Africa Company 
is prospecting for a future line as well as for gold and 
other material of wealth in its passage through the Mata- 
bele and Mashona country. The railway question is the 
question of the day in Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, and 
also in the Cape Colony ; and there is a report—probably 
pure invention—that President Kriiger is negotiating with 
Portugal for the acquisition of Delagoa Bay and its rail- 
way for a sum of five millions sterling. (That such a 
story should be even set afloat is significant.) Lastly, the 
British and Portuguese Governments have been exchang- 
ing notes, in supplement to their African agreement, whose 
upshot is the promise of Portugal that, upon the lines that 
will afford ‘an easy and economical means of transport 


between the spheres of influence’ of the two countries. 


on the Shiré and Zambesi, the traffic rates shall be ‘ mode- 
rate, and on a par with those of other African railways.’ 





Moussa Bey has disappeared. He was to have been 
sent off to Mecca or Medina—never to return. But he 
got a hint of his impending fate; and he has cheated 
the bow-string and the cholera. It is a strange story of 
Turkish justice ; but it will not help to settle Armenia. 
We may set down as much as we please to the account 
of Russian intrigue, of Armenian invention, of newspaper 
credulity, and of the natural irritation of the Turkish 
officials and Mussulman population under provocation. 
There remains an irreducible minimum of outrage and 
oppression, stimulated in the case of the Kurds by the 
immunity enjoyed by a typical scoundrel like Moussa 
Bey ; and they call for interference—were it only in the 
Sultan’s interest, supposing him too weak to restore order 
or to attempt reforms. A rumour from the Black Sea 
says that a Russian military occupation will be invited 
with British consent. That is incredible. It is our 
treaty right as well as our interest to guide, and if neces- 
sary to force, the Sultan’s hand for his own good on this 
part of his frontier, and at all hazards and at any cost to 
keep out the Russians. 
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Tue Chinese Government has long pretended that 
native-grown opium is an article contraband and _ for. 
bidden and (by virtue of Imperial decree) non-existent ; 
and all the while the cultivation of the plant has spread 
throughout the Empire under the noses and to the ad- 
vantage of the pockets of the mandarins, till in many pro- 
vinces it is now the principal crop. The curse, indeed, 
has attained to such proportions that Pekin has resolved 
to consider it a blessing in disguise. Native-grown opium 
will be recognised and taxed like the imported Indian 
article ; and the cultivation of the poppy and the manu- 
facture of the drug are henceforth legal. Very much to be 
pitied are the Emperor and his council, who are deprived 
for evermore of the opportunity of indulging in rhetorical 
denunciations of the twin sins of growing and smoking. 
Now that they have openly decided to make friends with 
the Mammon of Unrighteousness, the orators of Par- 
liament and Exeter Hall can no longer weep over the 
scandal of a British Government assisting to debauch 
what is perhaps the most intelligent and certainly the 
most depraved of foreign nations. 





Tue French Minister of Commerce would seem to be 
ambitious of playing such a part of benevolent patron of 
Labour as the German Emperor has undertaken. He 
proposes to make ‘an elaborate inquiry’ into the condi- 
tions of labour in France—the inquiry embracing the 
questions of wages, hours of labour, accidents to work- 
men, liability to disease, besides minutie of houses, dress, 
food, and institutions founded by employers to avert the 
consequences of accident and disease. He will send out 
a list of questions to the heads of all the great manufac- 
turing establishments of the country ; he will collect the 
answers ; he will get them neatly tabulated in a semi- 
scientific manner ; and then, having thus shown his bene- 
volent interest in labour, he will pigeon-hole the papers 
and forget all about them. 





Tue Republic of the United States has been supposed 
to stand at the head of civilised countries in the practice 
of those electoral arts known as ‘ gerrymandering,’ ‘ bull- 
dozing,’ ‘cooking the register, and the like; but the 
French Republic is close on its heel, if not already well 
a-head. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has sent to The Times an 
account of a contested election at Lodéve. He was twice 
a candidate for the seat—in September and in April last ; 
and against him there was pitted M. Menard-Dorian, 
who was backed by all the official machinery and influence. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s charges are specific. He accuses the 





municipal bureaucracy of wholesale erasure of names from 
the register without legal warning, and of the wholesale 
inscription of other names without opportunity of protest, 
and he affirms that the Mayor refused to witness signa- 
tures that were not in the official interest, that voters 
were refused permission to see the lists, and that coun- 
cillors were excluded from the bureau having charge of 
the election because they were supporters of the unofh- 
cial candidate, in which way 800 votes were transferred 
in this one constituency. ‘The Third Republic,’ Mr. 
Hurlbert wrote the other day, ‘exists by virtue of the 
control which its partisans have acquired of the admini- 
strative machinery of the Government ; or, in other words, 
by virtue of political corruption and intimidation ’: these 
withdrawn, ‘it would be voted into limbo to-morrow.’ 
The proof of the proposition accumulates. 





Tue Labour War is beginning to wear a serious aspect in 
America and Australia. In the United States the railway 
strikes are for the moment rather hanging fire, by reason 
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of the hesitation of the Railway Servants’ Federation 
to come forward with advice and money to support the 
challenge so valorously, and it would seem so rashly, de- 
livered to Capital by the Knights of Labour. But in New 
South Wales and Victoria the campaign is passing rapidly 
through some curious phases. The attempt is being made 
to bring in all sorts of labour, so that the quarrel of one 
shall be the quarrel of all. A strike among the shearers 
in the bush has thus the effect of causing the dockers and 
seamen at Melbourne and Sydney to refuse a hand’s turn 
for the shipment or the carriage of boycotted wool. The 
employers have been compelled in self-defence to club in- 
terests and join forces. Thus, the Newcastle (New South 
Wales) pitmen having broken their engagements, the 
masters have resolved to close all the pits in the district, 
and many industries are at a standstill for want of fuel. 
The gas-stokers of Melbourne have struck, because non- 
unionist men have been employed in the unloading of 
coal. The crews of the steamers of the Union Company 
of New Zealand, trading with Sydney and Melbourne, 
have been called out by the Seamen’s Union, because 
the company is affiliated to the Shipowners’ Society, 
which the general body of employers has resolved to 
support. So the quarrel grows and spreads; and not 
only is business paralysed, but law and order are im- 
perilied, and the police are having an anxious and a busy 
time between violence and intimidation. 





Suip-owNers and agents are in despair. Shipping, they 
declare, has not for years been paying more than an average 
of 5 per cent., and it will pay them better to lay the ships 
and steamers up than accede to the men’s demands. In 
consequence not a steamer of the Australian lines has left 
Melbourne or Sydney, and the mails for Tasmania and 
New Zealand, and Fiji, and San Francisco are waiting. 
The strike has thus clearly been contrived to fall at 
the busiest time of the Australian year. In October the 
squatters bring down their wool for export—the clip 
being valued at about twenty millions sterling—and in 
September importers are usually busy getting in machinery, 
implements, and furniture, and whatever is likely to be in 
demand by the squatter in town. The strikers have, 
therefore, calculated no doubt that pressure of one kind 
or another will be put upon the shipowners to make them 
give way before the great annual fair comes on. 

Here and there are many little strikes and threats of 
strikes—the last among Southampton dockers and the 
Suffolk mat-weavers especially ; but since strikes and 
unions were heard of surely nothing so ridiculous has 
been proposed as a close corporation of sandwich-men. 
That is the reductio ad absurdum of the New Unionism. 
One had thought that if there was one plane of occupa- 
tion that might be left free to the man who had lost all 
his social connections, and was guiltless of friends, home, 
and self-respect—that plane was the sandwich-bearer’s. 
But on Sunday afternoon a new guild or union of sand- 
wich-men was ‘inaugurated’ by one or two agitators in 
search of a livelihood; and ‘a large sum was collected 
on the spot in aid of the movement.’ 





Sir Cares Ditke spoke strongly at the mass meeting 
of miners at Cannock Chase in favour of an eight hours’ day ; 
but his speech can only recommend him to the extremest 
section of that party from which he has retired. It was 
worthy of a demagogue on the ‘cadge’ for votes. Whyshould 
the coal-mining industry be a better field than another for 
the experiment of an eight hours’ day? Is it ever advis- 
able to try ‘experimental legislation’ in any industry ?. And 
what in particular would the experiment of an eight hours’ 
VOL. IV. 
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day help to establish? Sir Charles talked portentously 
about a ‘ Professor of Economic Science’ having laid it 
down generally that over-time was ‘not economically ad- 
vantageous, and by a huge assumption seemed to argue 
that all reductions of the hours of work were a benefit to 
the quality, and even to the quantity, of the work done. 
He must have known that he was talking economic non- 
sense ; for no fact is better established than that, when the 
conditions and hours of labour are reduced below a cer- 
tain point, workmen take their work carelessly, and there- 
fore do it badly. 





Here and there in England something of a popular 
cholera panic has been caused by the announcement of a 
case at the Poplar Hospital from an east-going steamer. 
That case, it now appears from medical evidence, is not 
one of Asiatic cholera but only of cholera nostras. There 
has been another case at Poplar—that of the man who 
waited on the seaman—and two or three cases through- 
out the country. But the best recorded evidence goes to 
show that these last are only such instances of choleraic 
diarrhoea as are common to this time of the year. There 
seems no cause for alarm at home, though abroad the 
visitation is still spreading or holding its own. Spain, 
Egypt, and Arabia continue in affliction, but the most 
unexpected news is that Natal is attacked, for which reaso1 
the 11th Hussars were turned back to Capetown. 





Tue Irish Land Commission has just issued a report 
showing that the potato blight which appeared in a few 
districts in the south and west a month ago is now almost 
universal. It seized upon the poor lands along the sea- 
board from Donegal to Wexford in the first instance, and 
then spread inland, being most destructive on inferior 
soils, whether shallow uplands or damp moors. Some of 
the earlier varieties of the potato were sufficiently matured 
to resist almost successfully the attacks of the disease, but 
at the date of the report the main crop of Champions was 
in too precarious a state to allow an estimate to be formed 
of the proportion likely to be edible. Since that time the 
plague has become more virulent, and the outlook is far 
from reassuring, although (as Mr. Balfour pointed out 
before the rising of Parliament) the state of matters hardly 
justifies the vaticinations of the Parnellites. Should the 
worst come, however, there is at least the comfort of know- 
ing that Irish administration is in capable hands. The 
blight has likewise appeared in Scotland and in the Fen 
District in England, but there its action has been compara- 
tively trifling. Of course, whatever the development of the 
disease, the matter cannot assume in these places any- 
thing like the dimensions it possesses in Ireland. There 
the potato is the staff of life, and its failure means a vast, 
inevitable amount of suffering. In the present instance it 
probably means the ruin of the Land League also; but 
that it does so remains to be seen. 





Tue Good Templars in conference at Aberdeen have 
declared that because they are teetotal no constituency 
should be represented by one ‘ engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of intoxicants.’ But their fanaticism is merely 
an annual which blooms on such occasions without affect- 
ing their electoral action, as the case of Edinburgh shows. 
For not only do the teetotallers there rally round a man 
who dabbles in brewery shares ‘in the ordinary way 
of business,’ but they are mainly responsible for the re- 
turn of another who is more eminent as a brewer than as 
a parliamenteer. 





LIE, FIFE.—MARINE HOTEL, overlooking the sea, and 
immediately adjoining the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
Bathing Ground. Special terms for Boarders. G. Faser, Manager. 
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THE DANGERS OF ‘ DISHING.’ 


HE blessed quietude that has fallen upon party 
politicians will not remain unbroken long. Con- 
sidering that Parliament is to meet again in the middle 
of November ; considering that, to the knowledge of 
both parties, the next session is likely to prove as 
momentous as any one of the last half-century ; and 
considering that it has now become a general article of 
belief that the platform has superseded both Parlia- 
ment and the press, what are we to expect but a lively 
series of public meetings as soon as the politicians have 
recovered from their present fatigues? A little while, 
and they must be at work again upon the mind of an 
intelligent public ; and it happens that an unusually 
early and imperative call to the stump will find the Ins 
almost as ready to respond as the Outs. In ordinary 
times the Opposition has a great advantage over the 
Government in autumnal campaigns from the fact that 
the one has few or no bills to prepare, while the other 
must provide a legislative programme, to say nothing 
of the unceasing work of administration. This year, 
however, one portion of its customary business will be 
spared to the Government. Beyond the routine of 
the Budget and whatever departmental reforms may 
seem needed, the Government will have no new bills to 
prepare—necessarily. The measures which it could not 
carry, nor even bring on for set debate, in the session 
that began in February are more than enough for that 
which will commence in November. ‘To add a single 
one of any importance would suggest a design of aban- 
doning some first-rate measure now on the list, or an 
expectation of defeat upon it. 

And yet one or two measures could be named which 
the Government is almost bound to set down in its next 
programme : as a District Councils Bill, for example, if 
not a Local Government Bill for Ireland. Here it 
must be prepared. For the Government it may have 
become a matter of imperative necessity to decide by 
the time Parliament meets again if it shall accom- 
pany its Irish Land Purchase Biii by a bill to give 
Ireland county councils, and if it will be wise to delay 
still further the institution of district councils in 
England. We must suppose, however, that neither of 
these subjects is unfamiliar to the controlling minds in 
the Cabinet. Both must have been pressed upon their 
attention very closely from time to time, more especi- 
ally Local Government for Ireland. Whether the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Balfour do or do not purpose to 
bring in an Irish Local Government Bill when the Pur- 
chase Scheme has passed into law and has been set in 
operation, they must have come to a pretty clear con- 
clusion as to what such a bill should be. If so, it will 
not take long to formulate ; and still the more power- 
ful and authoritative members of the Government will 
have unusual leisure to confront their enemies on the 
platform at an extremely ticklish time. 

But only to mention Local Government for Ireland 
and the oft-postponed District Councils Bill is to raise 
a very serious question. It may be that the Govern- 
ment proposes not to dissolve Parliament till it is 
compelled to do so by the terms of the Septennial Act. 
But however that may be, the relations of the two parties 
to each other, and their position before the country, will 
have to be determined before the close of next session. 
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And what those relations are to be at the time of dis. 
solution depends more on the Government than on the 
Opposition. Vague as the programme of the Gladstonian 
leaders may seem, especially as regards their Home Rule 
plans, it is quite definite enough for the Gladstonian 
following. Enough for the whole body of Opposition 
to destroy the present Government and take its place, 
If a general election had been appointed for this autumn 
no Gladstonian would have been kept from his place 
in the polling-booth by any dubiety about Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plans in general or any questioning about his 
dealings with Ireland in particular. What would be 
di to win over the Liberal secessionists is question- 
able, perhaps: but our own impression is that little or 
nothing would be done to that end. Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends are well aware that the Liberal seces- 
sionists of 1886 were roughly divisible into two dis- 
tinct bodies. One of these sections was opposed to 
the repeal of the Union on general grounds, but its 
special and more resolute aversion was to the financial 
clauses of its leader's Home Rule scheme; for the 
rest, it was Liberal, Radical, Gladstonian still. The 
other section had a more rooted dislike to the whole 
plan, which yet it almost welcomed as the long-denied 
means and opportunity of breaking away from the New 
Radicalism which, together with the vagaries of their 
leader, had begun to fill its members with alarm and 
disgust years before. Lord Hartington himself is an 
example of this kind of Liberal: men who on no ac- 
count would serve again under the commander from 
whom they were glad of a decent excuse of escaping. 
And what of these two sections of Liberal secessionists 
now? Of the first and most numerous, many have 
found their way back to the Gladstonian camp already. 
They were given to understand some time ago that 
Mr. Gladstone had abandoned his financial plans for 
Ireland in deference to the sufficiently declared will of 
the people of this island. Their strongest objection to 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership was thus removed ; and 
they were always as willing to rejoin their old political 
comrades as the Hartingtonians were determined never 
to take up with them again. While, therefore, the 
Opposition leaders need not exert themselves much to 
win back the whole of the one party of secessionists, 
the other is not to be moved by any policies which Mr. 
Gladstone could dare to venture upon. It seems, there- 
fore, that his position is fairly well ascertained ; and 


that what he has to do is simply to await the line of 


action which the Government may adopt as the more 
likely to prove successful. 

And what is that line of action to be? It must 
soon be resolved upon, if it has not been marked out 
already ; and we shall probably have some indication 
of its character before Parliament meets again. The 
grand question is this: whether Ministers intend to 
proceed upon Conservative principles—that is to say, 
in dead opposition to the New Radicalism in all its 
branches—or have been persuaded that a moderate 
competition with Mr. Gladstone and his apostles 
would be judicious? From various signs and tokens 
it would really appear as if they had been so per- 
suaded ; persuaded by their Liberal allies that a 
‘dishing’ competition is the right course, and one 
which the services of these same Liberal allies gives 
them a right to expect. The Irish Land Purchase 
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Bill as it stands is strong evidence that a dishing 
iolicy is to be adopted; for this is really a part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill—modified and 
reduced, but essentially the same in principle, ob- 
jectionable for precisely the same reasons that con- 
demned the arch-renegade’s financial scheme, and in- 
troductory of fresh dangers because of its comparatively 
restricted application. Fulfil Mr. Chamberlain’s de- 
sire, and start this scheme of Mr. Balfour's together 
with a Local Government Bill that would give the 
machinery of land purchase into the hands of Irish 
County Councillors, and all that the most knowing and 
virulent Home Ruler would ask for will be granted 
‘Dishing’ to that extent would be a_prodigiously 
hazardous operation. We go further, and say it would 
be a prodigiously unprincipled operation for any set of 
men to attempt who were neither Home Rulers ori- 
ginally nor converts to Home Rule. At present, how- 
ever, we have no right to suppose that a dishing policy 
will be carried so far as Mr. Chamberlain desires 
and as the whole body of Irish members would re- 
joice in supporting. And we do most anxiously hope 
that before long the Government will declare its 
resolution to discard that sort of policy altogether. It 
is absolutely futile. ‘Tried again and again, it has never 
had more than a brief delusive success. On every occa- 
sion it has turned to the advantage of the extreme 
Radicals and to the permanent weakening of Conser- 
vatism. Further, it can hardly be carried without the 
extinction of Conservatism as a political force ; which 
in the present state of things would be sheer disaster. 
If the Government is to win at the next elections it will 
not be by a policy of dishing ; for whatever may be the 
view of Liberal Ministers on that subject, the Conserva- 
tives in the constituencies are sick of it as a policy, and 
will have no more to do with it. They are the most 
loyal following in Great Britain; but their loyalty has 
been tried by ‘dishing’ statesmanship quite far enough. 
A little more of it, and there will really be no great 
reason why any unofficial Conservative should take the 
trouble to go to the poll. 





‘A GOOD TIME COMING, 

'T has long been a favourite argument with the 
Socialists that when once they have the pull of the 
world they will bring on the Golden Age of art. To-day 
—they shriek—the Worker (with a capital W) is sucked 
dry and ground into the dust that his villainous master 
may hang his walls about with squares of painted can- 
vas; but at that millennium to whose achievement we 
cheerfully devote our voices and our lives it is a fact 
private ownership will disappear and cease to be. Then 
will our cities be made beautiful for ever by stately 
buildings, then will our public galleries be filled with 
the masterpieces of all the ages. The treasures now 
secretly hoarded within the houses of those miscreants 
who dare to purchase and possess them for their own 
enjoyment will be everybody's property and will be 
common to general gaze ; and life will be as comely and 
well-ordered as the ‘ taste’ and the discretion of Messrs. 
Morris, Crane, and Cobden Sanderson can make it. 
"Tis a pleasing ideal, and one ingeniously designed to 
entrap the unwary. The ‘friends of humanity’ are 
well aware themselves that it is false ; if they could 
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they would not countenance its realisation. For true 
culture is their foe ; and though from motives of policy 
they are unwilling to declare war upon her, they cannot 
stop the tongues of their friends from wagging, and 
there are occasions on which the truth will leap forth 
naked and unashamed. 

It was, no doubt, the brutal candour peculiar to the 
modern parliamenteer which impelled Mr. Conybeare 
(that refined and courteous gentleman) ruthlessly to 
discover the profound contempt for art he shares 
with the other Socialist leaders. It is ancient history, 
for it is as old as the last week of last session— 
when the grant for the National Gallery was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons; but it is worth 
noting yet, for the member for Camborne announced 
that the debate was a farce, and that the ratepayers 
were revolted by so reckless and so immoral an appro- 
priation of their money. It is true that three great 
pictures had been purchased from the Earl of Radnor, 
and that all who are encumbered with wealth and 
with titles are fair game for robbery ; for it is the first 
axiom of the Socialist that none but the Radical M.P. 
may have a balance at his bank with impunity. But 
it was not only Lord Radnor’s sin in not being plain 
Mr. Jones that aroused Mr. Conybeare’s ire. That 
titles are infamous is merely a side issue. ‘To those 
that pretend to represent the free and enlightened 
public the embellishments of life are hideous and de- 
testable ; and it altogether escaped the ardent spirit 
who sits for Camborne—(and who has all the prejudice 
and more than his share of the ignorance which are the 
chief equipment of his party)—that the National 
Gallery is the most democratic institution in the 
country. If in any interval of insolent self-assertion he 
should stray thereinto in the leisure hours of the day 
he would find it full of the very working-classes he 
pretends to champion. They may not be brimming 
over with intelligence, but they are at least more ready 
of appreciation than the majority of their representa- 
tives, and if they were but left to themselves they 
would be the last to sacrifice this privilege. 

It were well for them to note the logical sequence of 
Socialism. Great Britain once converted into a vast 
convict establishment, the iconoclasts—unless engaged 
in the merry game of peculation—will give art the 
shortest shrift in history. The demagogues, who will 
no doubt proclaim themselves the representatives of 
emancipated Labour (with a capital L), will find it as 
much as they can do to provide their fellow-citizens 
with beef and boots ; and when the State has under- 
taken to clothe the naked with uniforms and feed the 
hungry in public barns, no margin and no energy will 
be left for enterprise in art. The encouragement of 
the indolent and half-witted means the extinction of 
genius and talent. When we have lost our indivi- 
duality, and are known to the officials who supply our 
bare necessities merely by a number branded on our 
forehead or stitched upon the most conspicuous part 
of our general attire, we must needs live out our life 
in dulness and despair. As chance and evolution have 
ordered it, there are prizes as well as blanks in the grand 
lottery: but if Mr. Conybeare and his friends are 
allowed to work their virtuous ways, blanks will be 
distributed with an easy impartiality to all. Discus- 
sions upon art would be pronounced (in Mr. Conybeare’s 
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own phrase) a ‘ mere farce. ‘The artistic temperament 
would speedily become extinct from want of exercise ; 
and if in three or four generations we did not revert to 
the Probably Arboreal type, we should at least become 
hopelessly brutalised. 

If the revolution, which we understand to be inevit- 
able, takes place in our generation, one ground of satis- 
faction for the cynical there will be. Mr. Walter Crane 
and his friends have a vague hope that they will be 
permitted under a Socialistic regimen to besmear with 
their inventions the walls of the general gaol. But if 
Mr. Conybeare and his admirers succeed in exterminating 
the arts—and for their own sweet sakes they will fight 
the battle of iconoclasm with all the energy that is in 
them—we may live to see Mr. Crane doling out slabs of 
coarse beef in a booth, and the earnest Mr. Sanderson 
officiating with a broom and a shovel at the tail-board 
of a scavenger’s cart. And the just irony of the situa- 
tion would make our own degraded condition a trifle 
the easier to endure. 





HERO AND VALET. 


[’ will be remembered that the Rev. Dr. Hyde of 

Honolulu, in a note communicated to the Sydney 
Presbyterian, was so ill-advised as to fall foul of the 
‘extravagant newspaper laudations’ of Damien, who 
was, he affirmed, ‘a coarse, dirty man, headstrong and 
bigoted "—with a good deal more to the same or worse 
effect ; and that in an open letter in The Scots Observer 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson was moved to defend the incrimi- 
nated priest. Mr. Stevenson pointed out that the 
accuser had never been at Molokai, of whose size and 
geographical position he showed himself almost ludi- 
crously ignorant ; that the gravest of his charges was 
based on the loosest gossip; but that, even if Damien 
was ‘coarse, dirty, headstrong, and bigoted "—yet with 
it all, and in spite of it all, he was generous, unselfish, 
noble, devoted: in every sense a hero and a martyr. 
And he had hard things to say on the self-righteous- 
ness of Dr. Hyde in his pleasant parsonage at Hono- 
lulu, and the fervour with which he thanked God that 
he was not even as this publican of Molokai. 

Here is the reverend gentleman’s reply. He says 
that under Father Damien’s administration zifts sent 
by Protestants were given to Catholic and not to 
Protestant lepers. Mr. Stevenson had already stated 
this in his letter: with the important addition that 
the priest saw, and frankly acknowledged, that his 
conduct needed amendment, and that he amended 
it accordingly. Then, continues Dr. Hyde, the lepers 
were no worse off than the average Hawaiian. Again 
one must supplement: except for their leprosy ; and 
what that means we know, as Dr. Hyde should know, 
at least by report. Now, one of the reporters is Mr. 
Stevenson; and we have some idea of this settlement 
at Molokai, and even of the viler state in which it 
was, from his dreadful description in this journal. It is 
monstrously insinuated that those diseased wretches are 
contented. If that be so, then are they higher than 
the angels or they are lower than the brutes. But the 
proof? ‘The Catholic lepers told the bishop when he 
took Damien to them, “ We are very well off here.”” 
The reverend doctor should have been a little more par- 
ticular. Did one, or two, or all, of the lepers say it ? 
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Was it a mere conventional compliment ? With what 
limitations and under what circumstances was it uttered, 
if it was uttered at all? Once in the lists, even the 
divine must fight according to rule ; he (even!) must 
know that assertions so vague are merely irrelevant 
and impertinent. Again, ‘ the priests have simply done 
what they have done elsewhere : appropriated to them. 
selves institutions founded at the public expense, o; 
even by the generosity of Protestant Christians.’ No 
doubt Rome is aggressive; but why have the Pro 
testant Christians stood idle, and allowed the policy 
of the Reformation to be retaliated upon themselves ? 
‘In the annual conference of the Evangelical Churches 
much time for earnest discussion has been given to the 
question, “What more can we do for the sufferers at 
Molokai?”’ Was there no voice to bid them * Come 
over to Macedonia and help us’? Apparently there 
was not; for there is not a single Protestant European 
pastor or missionary at the leper settlement. Possibly 
they have no call? Then what of the call of one of 
them to repeat—on the worst evidence 
charges against the men of another and a Christian 


these odious 





Church. But they have done something. Last April 
one of the leper girls asked Mrs. Hyde for ‘a dress of 
white nun’s-veiling, eight yards of pink ribbon one and 
a-half inches wide, and a white straw hat trimmed to 
match.” And it was sent, ‘and several other dresses 
sent for other girls.” Moreover ‘every Christmas 
season and at frequent intervals, year after year, boxes 
of toys, clothing, books, papers, and other acceptable 
gifts are sent to the lepers by our benevolent people.’ 
Nay, they have built them churches, and sent them 
native pastors. And Father Damien, though he did go 
himself and dress sores, and live in fellowship with 
lepers till he too was infected and died a leper, was 
‘a coarse, dirty man,’ and ‘ had no thorough education.’ 
And the doctrines of the Romish Church are very 
erroneous indeed. 

Still, Mr. Stevenson has had his effect. There is less 
of the superior sneer in what Dr. Hyde is writing now : 
‘Father Damien was a loyal Catholic, a zealous, hard- 
working priest. He was not close, sour, secretive ; but 
headstrong, bluff, impulsive in his temperament.’ It is 
a pleasure to read these admissions, grudging though 
they are: for Dr. Hyde’s own sake in the first place, 
and in the second because they show how true were 
Mr. Stevenson’s statements. ‘Then, Mr. Stevenson is 
charged with having left the faith of his fathers; he 
asserts that he is still a Presbyterian, and that he is 
proud to belong to the faith of his fathers; and here that 
matter may be left. Mr. Stevenson, in his famous open 
letter to Dr. Hyde, remarked upon ‘the size, the taste, 
and the comfort of your house.’ In most discussions this 
would have been a mere argumentum ad hominem, and 
the crushing reply would have been that the point is 
not ‘How does Dr. Hyde live?’ but ‘Is what Dr. 
Hyde says true?’ But Mr. Stevenson’s remark was 
both pertinent and justifiable. It was part of his argu- 
ment to show how the Damiens had succeeded where 
the Hydes had failed ; and that one reason is ‘ that the 
houses of missionaries are a cause of mockery on the 
streets of Honolulu.” They are a cause of mockery 
everywhere ; and though Dr. Hyde is of opinion that 
to live yourself in ease and comfort is an ‘ important 
factor’ in ‘lifting up (other) people out of their 
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superstitious practices and heathen degradation, the 
heathen in his blindness refuses to see it. The mission- 
ary has chosen a way higher and more difficult than 
the way of other men; he cannot expect to lead the 
same life and be judged by the same standard. 

After all, one is sorry for Dr. Hyde. After all, one 
would fain hope that nothing worse than what Roman 
Catholic theology calls ‘invincible ignorance’ is the 
cause of his error. No man is a hero to his or any 
other’s valet, clerical or lay; and the blame, as Carlyle 
retorted, is the valet’s own. 





HEALYISM. 


‘.... None of the assistance should go to any man who 
had paid his rent within the last twelve months’—Mr. T. M. 
HEALY, M.P., at Dublin. 


HE man is dying, is he? Let him die. 
His babes for bread are crying? Let them cry. 
What has he done? He thwarted our intent : 
We gave our orders, and he put them by— 
He paid his rent. 


You call it murder, sir? So do not I! 

The man’s the worst of criminals. Let him lie 
Until his disobedience he repent. 

He’s really dying? Let the beggar die— 

' He paid his rent. 


‘IF THE BLIND LEAD THE BLIND — ?’ 


HE Trades’-Union Congress of next week is likely 
to be the most momentous ever held. It will 
not only be (it is reckoned) the largest, but—a fact 
of greater consequence—it will also be the most 
polemical. ‘The new unionism will challenge the old 
one very issue, and will strain every nerve and invective 
to sweep the elections: in short, will leave no means 
untried to transfer its creed into the dominant guiding 
policy of all the trades’-unions of the country. Will 
the new unionism be successful ? and, if it be, what then? 
These questions concern all those engaged, whether as 
employers or employed, in the crafts, industries, and 
general labour of the country, and through them touch 
the whole population, high and low. 

The new unionism, then, it must be said, has almost 
all the chances in its favour. First, it is new and 
the chances of the new against the old are always at 
least as five to one. Then, its creed is held (so far 
as can be judged) by almost all the younger generation 
of workmen; and thirdly, it is urged with an en- 
thusiasm and a persistency that will take no denial. 
On the other hand, the old unionism at present holds 
the field; but it is obvious that continued possession 
must depend upon the energy and address with which 
the points attacked are defended, and all observation 
goes to show that the old unionism, while it has 
experience and caution, is losing both courage and 
repute in face of the unceasing and unmeasured attacks 
of its enemies. The old has become considerate, the 
new is uncompromising; the old is an accomplished 
fact, the new is a desire and a vision: when these 
things are said, all is said to make us suspect that if 
the new unionism does not take the place of the old 
to-day it will to-morrow. 
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What then? ‘Then the new unionists expect there 
will be a new heaven and a new earth; and it must be 
admitted they are not content to pray for these millen- 
nial transformations: they are very practically setting 
themselves to get them realised as much as they know 
how. Skilled and unskilled alike are resolved to win 
themselves by hook or by crook a larger share of the 
profits of industry than they have hitherto had ; and, 
under such leadership as presents itself and in such order 
as they can attain, they are banding themselves into 
corporations or unions, strong in number and in common 
purpose, with the undisguised and loudly expressed in- 
tention of obtaining the complete control of industry, 
and of using that control for their own interests. The 
discipline and action deemed necessary for the attain- 
ment of these ends can best be observed in the cruder 
process of development, as in an inchoate union like 
that of the dock labourers, and for the nonce they 
can sufficiently be studied in the frank and relevant 
pronunciamiento which Mr. John Burns made on Sunday 
afternoon to a mass meeting of dockers on Tower Hill. 
There must be strict obedience within the union to 
the orders of leaders and committee—(an obedience 
as yet but intermittently rendered) ; there must be no 
‘sectional ’ jealousies—(as between dockers and steve- 
dores); the number of members of a union shall be 
limited to what the union committee considers the 
requirements of the industry which the union controls 
(or seeks to control), and when the books are thus 
‘closed’ a new member shall be admitted under the 
most stringent conditions—(the dockers’ union has 
declared that ‘ under no circumstances whatever shall 
men who are physically weak be admitted °); and em- 
ployers shall be compelled to employ only unionists— 
by violence if necessary (Mr. John Burns threatens to 
‘lift the hair’ of such as may show a disposition to 
resist this last arrangement). 

The meaning and tendency of these designs are plain 
—as we indicated in a note last week, and as Pro- 
fessor Case has since pointed out in The Times. They 
mean that workmen, skilled and unskilled, must march 
in close regiments to their Happy Land of‘ eight hours’ 
work and eight hours’ play, eight hours’ sleep and eight 
shillings a day’; they mean that all crafts and indus- 
tries, all modes of earning a livelihood, however ele- 
mentary and unskilled, must be jealously held and 
guarded by close corporations or guilds; they mean 
more than a revival of medisvalism—they mean a 
system of stricter than Indian caste, in which every 
man will have his place fixed, from which he may not 
move either up or down without becoming an outcast 
or pariah, or, to adopt the vulgar speech, a ‘ blackleg’ 
or a ‘scab. The workman who thinks of marching 
to his Happy Land shoulder to shoulder with the new 
unionists should clearly understand this: that he must 
completely surrender his personal freedom, and become 
the slave not of a human master but of a merciless 
corporation, and that, once he falls out of his place, his 
only refuge is the workhouse. In spite, however, of 
warnings on this side and doubts on that, it seems to 
us extremely likely that the new unionism will have its 
day ; for ‘the multitude’ (as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough declared on a memorable occasion) ‘ from habit 
and association is less sensitive upon points of liberty 
than others.’ Our only hopes of being saved from this 
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social tyranny are that those whose interests lie in 
direct opposition to it will see the imminent danger 
and shake off their supineness and their jealousies, and 
that Government will recognise its duty, and hold the 
balance even between the selfishness of possession and 
the now rampant and overweening selfishness of need. 





GAMPISHNESS. 


T is matter for wonderment with some that the 
complete Gladstonian—that ‘ultimate and con- 
summate flower’ of political righteousness and wisdom 
—is nothing if not gullible; but the fact is easily 
explained. Like his revered leader, he reasons mostly 
through appetite: so that if he wants to remem- 
ber Mitchelstown (for instance) as a place where some- 
thing was done that covered the Irish Executive 
with infamy and shed the red glory of martyrdom 
on the whole Separatist party, he puts the facts of the 
case aside, invents a new and appropriate set of cir- 
cumstances to give him chapter and verse for any such 
descriptive references as may be necessary, and proceeds 
to remember the Mitchelstown his fancy has painted 
even until the end. Mrs. Gamp, whose attachment to 
Mrs. Harris is historical, and whose passion for * cow- 
cumbers’ on the ground that they did ‘ a world of good 
in a sick room’ has yet to receive that consideration 
from the man of science which is obviously its due, was 
of this way of thinking long ago. It is a convenience, this 
Gampish habit of mind, no doubt ; but it has its disad- 
vantages. Not the least of them is a certain liability 
to be brought to shame before the world as a person 
whose one chance of escaping a conviction for downright 
knavery consists in the necessity of proving himself a 
downright fool. That was the lot of the reverend 
gentleman who—it was in the stress and storm of the 
Bulgarian agitation—saw victims of Turkish tyranny 
writhing on stakes wherever he passed, and who was 
shown to have been so full of the desire to see these 
things as to have mortally wrecked the belief in his 
capacity for seeing things at all ; that was also the por- 
tion of the good man who thought to save society by 
kidnapping a minor for improper purposes, and was 
amazed beyond report, thought, or belief to find that 
society regarded himself with derision and his achieve- 
ment with horror ; and that is just now the dilemma of 
The Daily News. 

That print has always felt it to be its duty to have an 
eye upon the Kurds, and to keep the world—the Glad- 
stonian world, that is—well posted in the facts of their 
misdeeds. To be sure, the Kurds are ruffians ; and to be 
sure the administration of Turkey-in-Asia compares dis- 
advantageously to that of every other country in the 
world—Mr. Balfour's Ireland alone excepted ; and the 
‘atrocities of her tribesmen and the ‘ outrages’ of her 
officials have provided the public of The Daily News with 
a vast deal of picturesque and ‘ suggestive’ reading. It 
is obvious that to remember Mitchelstown, in Ireland 
or in Servia, to any purpose is impossible without 
a great expenditure of adjectives and a proud array 
of circumstantial details ; and of these essentials to suc- 
cess The Daily News, which has always been conducted 
with spirit, has of late been more profuse than ever. It 
has ‘ violated’ a Servian schoolmistress ; it has stopped 
a train and butchered the stoker and the passengers ; 
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it has cut two boys to pieces and sent them home to their 
distracted parents in a bag ; it has discovered an heroic 
farmer, and has credited him with such feats of arms 
against the oppressor as entitle him at the very least to 
an honorary membership of the National Liberal Club, 
In other words, oblivious of Pigott, it has been actively 
engaged in remembering Mitchelstown, and in making 
it as hot for Lord Salisbury as the most violent Turco- 
phobiac among its readers could wish. Oblivious of 
Pigott, we say, and say advisedly ; for if The New York 
Herald may be believed, The Daily News has been 
victimised by its correspondent at Uskub pretty 
much as 7'he Times was victimised by Mr. Parnell’s ex- 
editor. ‘The correspondent of the Herald has been over 
the whole of the ground that was covered in these 
charges of the News, and has seen that in every singu- 
lar particular our contemporary has been the subject 
of an absurd and monstrous imposition. He found the 
school in full working order, and the schoolmistress in 
perfect condition and not by any means unpopular 
with the Turkish officials. ‘The stoppage of the train 
by a troop, full seventy strong, of bloodthirsty Arnauts 
resolves itself into a claim for damages against the rail- 
way company on the part of the husband and son of an 
aged woman run down and killed—she having taken 
it into her head to fall asleep—upon the line. Nobody 
had ever heard of the boys and the mincemeat and 
the bag; while as for that heroic farmer, through all 
the length and breadth of the district he adorned (in 
Bouverie Street) the very name of him had never once 
been breathed. <A sort of Servian Harris, he lives a 
phantom life in the mind’s eye of Mrs. Gamp and the 
patrons and the intimates of Mrs. Gamp; but to the 
place that should be his own—the place that should ring 
with the renown of his glorious feats, the place, well ! 
‘round the corner and up the steps by the tobacker 
shop, to speak by the card, he is even as one that has 
never existed at all. Of a truth our Sairey is with us 
still. She, too, lived to remember Mitchelstown, and 
the name of it—‘which I will not deceive you, Mum’— 
was Harris. She was as it were a Gladstonian before 
the fact; and for her latter-day progeny a Harris is 
simply a necessary of life. How otherwise should they 
exist to remember Mitchelstown ? Why, if it were not 
so, should they go about impugning the fair fame of 
maiden Harrises in Pristina ? 

Sairey, indeed, is ubiquitous as well as everlasting. 
She abides in a castle at Hawarden, where in the in- 
tervals of Gamping pure and simple she addresses: 
orations to crowds of deaf-mutes and Separatist voters, 
and turns her attention to rabbits. She has an estab- 
lishment in Bouverie Street, and there she invents 
heroic ‘ Mitar 'Tizanics "—(‘ which play the ‘arp it never 
did*)—or stamps unmarried (female) Harrises with as 
it were the birth-mark of ‘a mad bull in top-boots.’ 
She has the run of innumerable ballot-boxes ; and if 
ever ‘they draws the Brighton Tipper here "—at Glen- 
sharrold or at Prisrend—she ‘takes that ale, my love, 
it being considered wakeful by the doctors.’ Pigott, 
meanwhile, is dead—‘ Iran, indeed, is gone with all his 
rose. But Sairey, All-Mother of superstitions, Sairey 
the parent of Asian Harrises and of Servian Mitchels- 
towns, Sairey the Good Genius of Hawarden and the 
brain, the angel, the inspiration of Bouverie Street, 
is happily superior to mortality. 
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THE LIMERICK PERFORMANCE. 


TYVHAT boycotting means murder, and that the 

League is a cruel, dishonest, and illegal tyranny, 
is of course as true now as it was when Mr. Glad- 
stone testified to that effect some years ago. Now, 
there is little novelty in one more demonstration of 
such plain truths; but it is not very often that the 
case between honesty and dishonesty, truth and false- 
hood, law and lawlessness, is put quite so clearly as it 
has been during the last few weeks in Limerick. It 
is worth while recalling the facts. The League in- 
structed the tenants on the Glensharrold estate to 
rob their landlord. It appeared doubtful if the tenants 
would be as dishonest as their teachers, and the usual 
methods of torture were applied to those considered 
recalcitrant. The landlord offered terms of extra- 
ordinary liberality. The tenants were ordered to re- 
fuse them. ‘That they refused under pressure is now 
certain. The Bishop of Limerick has told us that 
they actually came to him secretly, protesting that 
terror alone prevented them acting as honest men, 
and that he advised them to pay. Thereupon Mr. 
Dillon instantly prepared one of his stock scenes. The 
House of Commons, which by this time is a little blasé 
in respect of such performances, was treated to a 
piece of coarse invective directed against the Bishop 
of Limerick and his ecclesiastical superior, the Pope. 
The Bishop promptly gave Mr. Dillon a piece of his 
mind. Mr. Dillon at first denied the use of the 
words attributed to him, but—the fact of his having 
used them being capable of absolute proof—the denial 
appears to have lapsed. 

But the worst had yet to come; Mr. Dillon had 
posed, Mr. Dillon had vapoured and threatened, and 
Mr. Dillon had made himself supremely ridiculous. 
And still the Bishop was there unmoved and unharmed. 
Nay more, in Limerick itself, in the city of the violated 
treaty, in Limerick which for years past has been rot- 
ting into nothingness under the special guidance of the 
Parnellites,there rose up certain men who dared to think, 
and strangely enough to say, that the Bishop was right, 
and that John Dillon—the interesting, the heroic, the 
sensitive John Dillon—was wrong. Hence the Limerick 
meeting: hence this new advertisement of the honesty 
of ‘Honest John.’ In justice to the Parnellite leaders 
it must be admitted that, where their own position is 
at stake, they are prompt and active in their measures. 
Mr. Dillon has taken those which he considered the 
situation demanded. It is instructive to note both what 
he said, and what he did not say. He did say that the 
Bishop was everything that was vile: that was part of 
the performance, the meeting was convened for that 
purpose. He did say that the Bishop ‘ charged him— 
Mr. Dillon—and the Irish members who had worked 
with him in the Plan of Campaign with a variety of 
detestable crimes and villainies’; and if the Bishop 
made this very straightforward statement, it is pro- 
bable that, being a resident on the spot with special 
means of information, he knew what he was talking 
about. As a matter of course Mr. Dillon urged his 
hearers to continue in the way in which he had started 
them—campaigning, boycotting, and so on; and 
equally of course his ‘blood boiled, and he was 
shocked and pained, and all the rest of it. But what 
Mr. Dillon did not say is perhaps even more remark- 
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able than what he did say. He did not say that 
the Bishop was wrong in advising the tenants to be 
honest : he did not say that the tenants were ill-used, 
nor that the demand made upon them was either 
illegal or harsh. He did not deny that it was 
terrorism, and nothing else, which made them com- 
bine to ruin their landlord. The Bishop had chal- 
lenged him fairly and squarely to name one single 
authority in the Church for which he professes to have 
so much regard who would not indorse the Bishop’s own 
censure. Mr. Dillon dared not attempt a reply to the 
challenge. And thus it comes about that we are able 
to define with greater clearness than before the exact 
point at which the Parnellites have arrived in their 
downward course. 

It is now established that a man who obeys the law 
of God and the law of man shall find no salvation 
unless he disobey both to obey the law invented and 
enforced by Mr. Jobn Dillon, M.P. for Tipperary. For 
members of Mr. Dillon’s own faith it will also be in- 
teresting to note that to abuse the head of their Church 
like an unducked scold shall be counted for righteous- 
ness ; but to speak unpleasant truths of John Dillon is 
the unpardonable sin, to be punished with the full power 
of the secular arm. It is now clearly on record that in 
disputes between landlord and tenant in Ireland, all 
questions of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
are to be eliminated. The Glensharrold tenants had 
money, were able to pay it, and wished to pay it. 
Bishop O'Dwyer advised them to pay it. Thereupon 
Mr. Dillon’s blood boils, the hat goes round, and the 
air is thick with threats and abuse. 

Mr. Dillon has, since the Limerick meetings, gone off 
to screw up the courage of the Glensharrold tenants. If 
the people of Britain could but realise the process of 
refined torture which precedes the admission of an Irish 
tenant into the list of approved Parnellite estates— 
the crushing out of hope, the sordid promises of gain, 
and the threats of vengeance—there would be a speedy 
end to a system which can only exist in defiance of the 
laws of God and man. But it would be affectation to 
believe that Mr. Dillon is not happy. A singularly 
fortunate immunity has been his portion throughout 
his Parliamentary career. His sense of duty has 
compelled him to threaten all sorts of terrible things, 
but careful destiny, or perhaps still more careful 
management, has ordained that all the terrible things 
which Mr. Dillon has threatened somebody else has 
done. Men have kept blunderbusses over their hearths, 
as Mr. Dillon advised: but Mr. Dillon has kept no- 
thing but his invitations to fashionable parties there. 
Men have murdered bailiffs, as Mr. Dillon once in a 
frenzy told the House of Commons he would do if 
certain circumstances occurred ; but Mr. Dillon has 
always had enough to pay his rent at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, or wherever it may be, and has never 
been reduced to such terrible extremities. Men have 
exercised their legal rights in hiring land and paying 
for it, and—(for that it was land denounced by the 
League)—they are lying in their bloody graves; but 
the man who first preached the doctrine for disre- 
garding which they died never pulled a trigger him- 
self, is universally admired by such as have found their 
profit in following him, and will remain a hero as long 
as the hat goes round. 
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MODERN MEN. 
JEAN DE RESZKE. 

ii is given to few to be popular idols; to fewer still 

to breathe the incense of the temple and not be 
drunken with its fumes. M. Jean de Reszke is one of 
these. He is praised and petted by crowned heads and 
gallery gods alike, and he remains unspoiled. Perhaps 
this is because success has come neither too easily nor too 
hardly: for either the one or the other may go to the 
marring of a man in its own degree. Speaking generally, 
there is no career in which wealth and fame are won so 
quickly and with so little effort as in that of the rare 
singer: for there is none in which natural endowment 
plays so large a part. The gift of supreme beauty of voice 
is so uncommon, and is fraught with so peculiar a fascina- 
tion, that it may command unrivalled popularity with com- 
paratively little aid from art. That is not one among Jean 
de Reszke’s many attributes. He is a brilliant example of 
what may be done with somewhat less than the highest 
natural endowment: for if ever man owed a great posi- 
tion to hard work and the taking of infinite pains, that 
man is the John of Leyden and the Lohengrin of the 
eurrent year. This it is that—in conjunction with a 
fund of common sense and the modesty of a gentleman— 
has kept his head cool in an atmosphere of flattery perilous 
to most, and that enables him to put aside all incitements 
to over-estimate his position or his prodigious powers. 
Success, on the other hand, coming almost suddenly and 
with surprising fulness, has helped to keep natural an 
open heart and a genial disposition. None that heard 
a young baritone sing—and very charmingly—at Covent 
Garden some years ago under the name of Signor Di 
Reschi could ever have imagined that he would one day 
be the king of opera he is: and probably none had less 
idea of it than the young baritone himself. He has not 
been spurred by that ambition (or avarice) which too often 
turns the successful man into a bloodless machine, a bird 
of prey, or an overbearing tyrant, but has worked for 
his art’s own sake ; and now he cannot altogether under- 
stand how it is that he makes so much money (UV si 
sic omnes !), while his courtesy in the minutest details 
towards the humblest of his professional associates is (like 
Mario’s) at once delightful and remarkable. Such qualities 
in such circumstances are rare; and M. de Reszke is 
literally idolised by every scene-shifter in the theatre, 
though when a hint has to be given to a subordinate 
or a colleague, none knows better how to temper 
emphasis with tact. The tenor’s is a vanity apart ; but, 
while no man has less of it than M. de Reszke, no 
man knows better how to assert himself with dignity. 
It is told of him that soon after his arrival at Krynicka, 
where he is staying even now, he was humming snatches 
from the Meistersinger in his room at the hotel, when some 
one knocked at his door, and in stalked an Austrian Ritt- 
meister with a request that he would stop, as it made 
people nervous. His first impulse was to reply: ‘ Char- 
bonnier est maitre chez lui, or, as we might say in English, 
‘ Go to the devil!’ when he was struck with the humour 
of being asked not to do that which the world usually 
spares no pains to make him to do, and merely said, 
‘Thank you for reminding me that I did not come here 
to sing.” The good sense and the good humour are 
characteristic. 

As an operatic artist his strength consists in an un- 
common union of several qualities that are high—not in 
the possession of any one that is unique. He has not 
the supreme voice of his younger brother—that bass 
incomparable in quality and compass no less than in 
volume; he has not Tamagno’s overwhelming power, 
nor Masini’s vocal maestria, nor any of those ‘ inspired 
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moments ’ with which poor Gayarré used to electrify his 
audience : but he has a fine organ, and he is a fine singer, 
There are those who cannot forget that he once sang 
baritone, and who affect to find that his voice is not a ‘ pure 
tenor, or that it has not the ‘true tenor timbre.’ What 
is a ‘pure tenor’ or a ‘true tenor timbre’? Take Sims 
Reeves, Lloyd, Tamagno, and Gayarré : which represents 
the ‘true tenor’? And if one does, what about the 
others? For the four voices are as different as their 
owners’ faces, and have nothing in common except the 
capacity for singing pretty much the same notes. In 
truth there is no such thing as a tenor timbre. The word 
timbre means ‘ ring’ or ‘thrill,’ and is a quality which should 
be the possession of every good voice, irrespective of pitch. 
A tenor pure and simple is a voice that sings tenor music, 
and as such De Reszke’s has as good a claim to the 
title as that of any of his rivals. Sims Reeves began 
his career as a baritone, and Mario was once believed to 
be a bass. De Reszke ceased to sing baritone because 
it was ruining his voice, and he found that tenor came 
more easily to him. He had made a mistake, in fact, and 
since the change his voice has improved with every year. 
Its characteristics are fulness, evenness, compass, sufficient 
power, perfect intonation, agreeable character and—what is 
dearest of all to English ears—absolute steadiness. He uses 
it with much skill but with a marked absence of showy 
effects, for few singers are conscientious as this one is. His 
style is not suited to every sort of music, but he is perhaps 
equally good in the cantabile and the declamatory composi- 
tions of the modern school, whether French or German. 
Curiously enough, he sings French with better effect than 
Italian, though he is a good Italian singer. As an actor 
he is good, but not great, as (say) Padilla and Maurel are 
great. He is too much the slave of his own winning and 
graceful personality. In Esmeralda, for instance, he turns 
the selfish Phoebus into one of the most amiable fellows 
imaginable. But he is never dull, and he never does any- 
thing that is not in good taste. Probably his best acting 
part is that of the hero of le Prophéte, in which he reaches 
a very high level. Far better than his acting is his stage 
presence, unequalled among tenors since Mario. Grace- 
ful, distinguished, manly—(albeit somewhat too massive 
for certain parts)—he seems a very model for the Helden- 
tenor, for which genre he is specially fitted by his virile 
and sonorous voice. Of all tenor parts there is none so 
becoming as Lohengrin, the mystic knight, in silver armour 
and white samite, always calm, gracious, superior ; and of 
all Lohengrins none was ever so presentable as M. Jean 
de Reszke. 

His secret, however, consists in none of these things : not 
in singing, nor in acting, nor in stage appearance ; not in 
becoming parts and appropriate music, nor yet in a happy 
combination of all these ; but in the infinite pains he is at 
to make the very most of whatever he does. The points in 
which he is superior to his contemporaries—and_ possibly 
to all his predecessors—are the uniform excellence of his 
performance and the unvarying consistency with which 
that excellence is sustained. Other artists may occa- 
sionally rise higher, but they also sink lower. They have 
their bad moments: he has none. He is never anything 
less than good: he never utters a note nor makes a ges- 
ture which is not exactly right. He shirks nothing, but 
always gives the public his very best: and the public is 
grateful. There is nothing to startle, nothing to excite, 
nothing to take by storm: it is only by degrees that you 
realise how great an artist is here. The position won, it 
remains impregnable, for it is the achievement of hard 
work. A good musician with a quick and retentive 
memory, M. de Reszke learns easily ; but with him that is 
only the beginning. Unstinted labour, backed by a ripe 
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experience and an unfailing judgment, is expended on 
every detail. Not a phrase nor a movement but is tried 
until it is right. This is why every fresh impersonation 
is completely and triumphantly suecessful : this is what 
makes the artist. And of this rare and admirable type 
M. Jean de Reszke is the very pink and flower. 


THE CRITICS’ CLUB. 

MPVHIS club of London Dramatic and Art Critics, about 

whose formation there has been so much gossip in 
the daily press, held its first and last meeting on Thursday 
night. It had leaked out that the critics were combining 
not to put it on too thick, and had chosen ‘ Who's Afraid ?’ 
as the motto of the new foundation ; and a considerable 
vathering of the public assembled on the door-steps to 
see them go in. 

The first to arrive were Mr. Dash, dramatic critic, and 
Mr. Blank, art critic, both of The Morning Mirror. As 
they were entering some one shouted ‘ Beerbohm Tree ‘s 
a-watching of you,’ and Mr. Dash, diving into the crowd, 
was immediately lost to view. ‘I don’t care though Henry 
Irving himself is watching me, said Mr. Blank, and boldly 
entered the club amid applause and cries of ‘ No pro- 
fanity.’ Similar scenes at the entrance, while other critics 
were arriving, helped to thin the attendance inside, which 
was nevertheless fairly representative when the time came 
to elect a chairman. 

Mr. Hyphen, art critic of The Argus, having been pro- 
posed, said that there was a band of popular artists whose 
watchword was ‘ Moral sentiments are everything ; tech- 
nical skill is nothing.” Some of them did not go so far 
as this. (Hear, hear.) It must not be thought that he 
was animadverting on these artists. He was merely mak- 
ing a statement. (Cries of ‘Who’s afraid?’) It was all 
very well for gentlemen in concealment to cry ‘Who's 
afraid?’ but would any one repeat the statement boldly 
from the platform? (Silence.) The fact was that being 
a critic he would not be expected to speak his mind. If 
it was thoroughly understood by all present that he had 
said nothing which could be repeated against him, he 
would boldly take the chair. 

Mr. Colon, dramatic critic, begged to move as the first 
resolution that critics should take the upper hand with 
managers and painters. Some one must have the upper 
hand, and why should it always be the criticised ? *Who’s 
afraid? He hoped that if any public report of these 
proceedings was furnished his name would not be 
mentioned, 

Mr. Semi-colon, who rose in great agitation, said that he 
had been betrayed. He had been informed that this club 
would meet in a private place, and that all the members 
would be sworn to secrecy. In these circumstances he 
had been glad to join, and in a quiet way would not have 
hesitated to say ‘Who’s afraid?’ But what did he find ? 
At the door there was a crowd of persons, by whom he 
would probably have been recognised had he not pulled 
his hat over his face. And now here was startling talk 
of a public report. He begged the reporter to say that 
he considered the club an impertinent piece of indepen- 
dence, started by precocious beginners in criticism just 
when everything was going on nicely. 

Mr. Comma agreed with Mr. Semi-colon. Perhaps 
their views could be expressed more temperately in the 
form of a resolution. He begged to move that, while the 
Critics’ Club would doubtless be a useful institution, it be 
proceeded with no further, lest the painters and managers 

should not like it. 

Mr. Par must express his surprise. He had understood 
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that before proceeding with the formation of the club 
the consent of painters and managers had been obtained. 
No one was less afraid than he, but independence might 
be carried too far. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Gush did not see how critics could lord it over the 
criticised unless the club established itself on the boldest 
lines. He would remind previous speakers that they had 
met there to cast off their chains. He begged the reporter 
to print his name as Smith. 

Mr. Smith hoped the reporter would do no such thing. 
He had pleasure in moving that managers, painters, and 
all other persons interested in criticism be eligible for 
election to the club. He hoped they would have no 
unpleasantness with the painters. For his own part he 
did not pretend to know anything about pictures. He 
had been in the counting-house of The Sun and had 
broken his leg, and that was how he came to be art critic. 

Mr. White did not think they could put the criticised 
merely on terms of equality with themselves. That would 
certainly offend a manager he knew, and whom he was 
proud to call his patron. He thought the leading painters 
and managers should at once be elected honorary members. 

Mr. Black said he was the art critic of The Surprise 
Packel, It was well known that The Packet spoke its mind 
on art matters without fear or favour. Nevertheless-— 

At this moment a small billet was put into Mr. Black’s 
hands. He read it, and, turning white as a sheet, passed 
it to the other art critics. They all read it, and were 
similarly affected. Following Mr. Black’s example they 
took up their hats and immediately withdrew by the 
back-door. The paper contained the inscription : 


* Take heed to yourselves ; for the devil is unchained !° 


Mr. Brown, of The Lightning Flash, having been called 
to the chair in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Hyphen, 
pointed out that there were now only dramatic critics 
present. Perhaps this was well, as the art critics were a 
rather timid lot. Had any one a motion to propose ? 

Mr. Green proposed ‘ That we do not let the managers 
get wind of this club.’ 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Magenta said that as they had now all sworn them- 
selves to secrecy outside the club they could speak quite 
openly in it. Among themselves they were all ready to 
admit that dramatic criticism in London was hardly what 
it might be. Out of London, he understood, it scarce 
existed at all, except when the police-reporter had 
nothing more important on hand, Such being the case, 
where lay the disease, and what was the remedy? He 
thought it was a mistake for men to combine the two 
posts of dramatist and critic. He begged, therefore, to 
move that all critics who were accustomed to ‘do the 
critiques ’ on their own work withdraw from the club. 

The motion was carried with only two dissentients. 

After a pause the Chairman said that he saw no one 
withdrawing. 

A critie rose, put on his hat, looked undecidedly at 
another critic whose eyes were fixed on the ceiling, 
mopped his brow, coughed, and sat down again. 

Mr. Magenta rose to amend his motion. He wished 
to make it more comprehensive. He would therefore 
move that all critics who were also dramatists and must 
necessarily have to criticise the works of other dramatists, 
who in turn would criticise their works, do leave the 
club. 

This motion having been carried, half the men present 
left the building. 

Mr. Par having taken the chair in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Brown, 
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Mr. Mauve said they would all agree that a critic who 
considered acting the greatest of the arts was not fit to be 
a member of the club. He had pleasure in moving that 
all gentlemen of that opinion be requested to retire. 

The motion being carried, no gentlemen withdrew. 

Mr. Mauve felt it his duty to remind a certain gentle- 
man present that a certain paper frequently called acting 
the greatest of the arts. This having no effect, 

Mr. Mauve moved that every one be ordered to with- 
draw who retused to say in print that acting was not the 
greatest of the arts. 

This was carried, and seven gentlemen withdrew. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Par, 

Mr. Pink took the chair. He begged to remind Mr. 
Gray that they were the only two members left. 

Mr. Gray moved that every one withdraw who might 
be afraid to bring all his anonymous dramatic criticisms 
face to face. 

Mr. Pink at once left the chair, which in his unavoidable 
absence was filled by Mr. Gray. Mr. Gray was on the point 
of addressing the empty seats when he suddenly remem- 
bered something, blushed, and called to Mr. Pink to wait 
for him. 

A waiter then came in and turned out the gas. 


NATIONAL TYPES. 
IN SCOTLAND. 


TEXHE Scot has almost this advantage, that he can see 

himself as others see him. He has over and over 
again been drawn in purely English literature and satire. 
Shakespeare and Milton and many a lesser light besides 
have ‘shown him up’ ; and the figure he cuts is grotesque 
and sordid enough. He is the ‘ weasel Scot’ of a great and 
famous play, and his country is the ‘ serpent North’ of a 
great and famous sonnet. In old rhyme he is the ‘ traitor 
Scot,’ or he lived on horse-meat and lay ‘ lousing him 
under a tree. Johnson ‘smelt him in the dark’; and 
even the gentle Elia would condemn him, ‘ being in tor- 
ment,’ to double punishment—the fire without the sulphur. 
You gather from the authorities that morally he is mean, 
unclean, drunken, hypocritical, greedy ; and that physi- 
cally he is raw-boned and red-haired. He has the single 
virtue of successfulness, but its exercise is marked by an 
extreme indifference as to ways and means. And all the 
rest. The colours of the picture are now a little dry ; 
but they are plastic yet, and in caricatures of things Cale- 
donian the English ‘comic’ sheets still deal, and deal 
largely. Some of the lines are true ; the rest is an effect 
of jealousy or stupidity, or both ; and altogether it is too 
much a thing of externals. To be faithful you must reach 
the law within the law—you must touch the mainspring of 
the whole machine. 

As regards race, the Scot is a blend of Teuton and Celt, 
the proportions varying largely as you go. Now, no 
two races could well be more unlike each other, so that 
you are already prepared for inconsistence in the national 
character—for such clashing virtues as dash and steadi- 
ness, for such opposite vices as pig-headedness and deceit. 
Then, Scotland is small, and till recently was very poor 
and sparsely populated ; and it were unreasonable not to 
expect of her a certain narrowness of view, a true pro- 
vincialism in regard. Her varieties of scenery are many 
and striking, and are some of them of a type uncommon 
stimulating to the mind. She is the original 


* Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood’ ; 


and albeit she has yet to breed a great landscape painter, 
she rejoices in an atmosphere inspired by delicate and 
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tender and magnificent shades of colour. The picturesque 
is the natural environment of romance, and who is more 
romantic than her child? Withal her climate is ungenial: 
her east wind is touched with a distinct ferocity which 
after many centuries has passed into the disposition of 
her sons. Her soil is naturally unproductive : a subsis- 
tence must be wrung from it by hard, cruel, continuous 
endeavour—the very discipline to form a stern and hardy 
race. Her history is so much romance in action ; for the 
central fact in it is her long struggle against England. 
The Scot has been called mean, and mean perhaps he is ; 
but never did race more readily sacrifice wealth for free- 
dom. How heroic was the War of Independence! Its 
true majesty consists not in a chance triumph like Bannock- 
burn—won after all by an Anglo-Norman tyrant upon the 
body of an Anglo-Norman tyrant—but in the ardent and 
sustained devotion to an ideal, in the unfailing courage with 
which the nation arose again and lived and fought after 
disasters that might well have been mortal as they seemed, 
in the unbroken unity of purpose that compacted all ranks 
and all conditions of men into one vigorous, self-sufficing 
organism. ‘To be the exact reverse of the Southron- 
that was the sum and substance of its ideal. And what 
with invasion from without and fierce and bitter feud 
within, how irascible became the national character, how 
remote from moderation the national life! Thus was de- 
veloped that perfervidum ingenium of the proverb. Yes, 
the Scot is violent, or he is nothing ; whether praying or 
cursing, drinking or fasting, he does with all his might. 
He is violent in his faults and his virtues both. 

The English were the foe of France; it followed that 
the French were friends to Scotland. And one effect ot 
this ancient and gallant alliance is that her internal ad- 
ministration is much neater and more efficient than her 
sisters; even to-day there is much in its terms and 
as, for instance, her 
private examination of prisoners and the methods of her 
ecclesiastical courts. Then, the league flung wide the 
gates of Europe to her ; it was incitement’s self to her love 
of gain, the perfect opportunity for her love of adventure ; 
and France it was that first beheld and welcomed the 
wandering Scot—perhaps the only true and perfect citizen 
of the world the world has ever seen. Again, her religion 


methods to remind you of France 





presents a combination of most characteristic differences. 
Much of it is negative: her ideal was first to be non- 
Catholic, then to be non-Episcopalian. Her Covenanters, 
for example, did little save ‘ protest, ‘renounce,’ and 
‘abhor’ ; her Reformation was simply the negation of the 
cathedral, her bald service is the type and sign of an acri- 
monious reaction against the splendid ritual of Rome ; her 
Sabbath was to be as unlike Sunday as possible, and it was 
soon exaggerated into something impossible of observance. 
Considered and practised as an exposition of the unseen, 
as a system of philosophy, Calvinism had strong attractions 
for a spiritual race. Also, the national pride was concerned 
in upholding the national Church : 
‘ That a’ the warld may plainly see 
That nane are in the richt but we 
O’ the auld Scots nation.’ 
And a consequence is that, after Mary Stuart, the most 
popular among her patron saints is—not Wallace nor 
Bruce but—sour old Jenny Geddes. 

Her respectable mediocrity has often been the subject 
of remark. Since Knox’s day she has been admirably 
schooled, and she gives you a high average of intelligence ; 
but you must look for the Miltons and the Shakespeares, 
the Bacons and the Newtons, at the other end of the 
island. Her Burns is perfect, but how small he shows 
between these master-poets of the race! In truth, the 
current of her life has been too broken, her atmosphere 
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has remained too local, her interests too petty, her exag- 
veration of things too great, to allow her to breed the 
highest types of intellect. And in recalling this fact you 
must not forget her ancient, ineradicable love for strong 
potations. The argument must not be pushed to excess. 
Burns would not have written better—but much worse- 
on a diet of pulse and the pure element ; the very passions 
that wrecked his life gave colour and glow to his verse. 
But his case was exceptional. To know aught of modern 
Scots life is to have no choice but to admit the hideous 
proportion of young men, the very flower of her brood, 
that are ruined by indulgence in this basest of all the 
forms of selfishness. 

The Scot is a good friend and a worse enemy. He is 
reputed ‘clannish,’ and inclined to prefer the men of his 
own stock (or parish, or countryside, or nation) to all be- 
sides. The tradition dates, perhaps, from the old years 
of the Struggle; but his particular friendships are far 
stronger and strike far deeper than this clannishness im- 
plies. He is faithful unto death (as witness his devotion 
to the Stuarts) ; and in our own times a tendency to per- 
fect amity is the most delightful characteristic of Scottish 
life. Asa foe he is bitter, vindictive, even remorseless : 
in the War of Independence he used to purchase English 
prisoners from his French ally—(when there were any for 
sale, that is)—that he might savour the delight of hack- 
ing them in pieces sma’ (like the man in the ballad) ; 
and perhaps the feeling is not all departed yet. He is 
curious both of evil and good. He is fond of prying into 
his neighbour's affairs, is a trifle malicious, is a bit of a 
gossip. In an extraordinary interval of self-insutticiency, 
himself has asserted that he ‘ jocks wi’ deeficulty’; but 
it is a fact that his wit is caustic and bitter, while the 
stories that example it are anything but genial. On the 
other hand, he has an honest and noble love of learning 
for learning’s sake, a passion for enterprise and adventure, 
a great desire for knowledge of things distant and things 
past. With all his hard exterior he is vastly—even ludi- 
crously—sentimental ; and not to discern his great capa- 
city of bleat is to be incurably hard of hearing. After 
all, he is rather spiritual than material. Who doubts may 
take to heart that inimitable tale of the Turkish Pasha 
and the Russian General. They met to rearrange some 
frontier ; and they discussed delimitation in the austerest 
French. The concern of each for his peculiar interest 
was so astute, so active, so full of energy and prevision, 
that one of them—the Russian or the Turk—was moved 
to lapsing point ; and ‘ Eh, man,’ he murmured under his 
breath—* Eh, man, but ye’re dour.’ ‘It’s nae mair than 
ye are yersel’,’ retorted his fellow-plenipotentiary. It is 
hard not to believe that thereafter the negotiation went 
with a certain briskness, and that Turk and Russian, 
having discovered their common interest in ‘the gowans 
fine,’ would take, as Mr. Micawber has it, ‘a pull at them 
whenever practicable.’ 

When all is said, if fate or desire has made you ‘ change 
the rocks of Scotland for the Strand,’ you will find that 
you have lost as well as gained. London, for all its un- 
imaginable vastness, is a trifle commonplace after Edin- 
burgh ; and in some ‘softer hour’ you will catch yourself 
repeating with peculiar fervour that pathetic and inspir- 
ing suggestion of the Psalmist: ‘If I forget thee, O 
Jersualem 2 


ST. PARTRIDGE’S DAY. 
T is a fact worth noting that while the Twelfth is 
honoured year by year with ever stricter observance, 
the devotees of St. Partridge find it in no wise incumbent 
on them to make a high day of the First. The truth is 
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that a large percentage of them that go abroad for grouse 
is composed of men whose connection with sport is of a 
type to qualify them as models for the comic draughtsman. 
They have money and time ; and for fashion’s sake, or 
that they fancy themselves sportsmen, they take a moor ; 
and the Twelfth is sacred to display. Were the birds so 
backward as to be unable to fly, they must still be out, or 
they would feel defrauded and forlorn. ‘To be thus reli- 
gious on the point is but a Cockneyism ; but they hold it 
‘ sportsmanlike, and are astonished at those owners that 
hold back. It is not so with the First ; partly because 
partridge-shooting is the pastime of men whose ideals of 
sport are generations old, and partly because it is often a 
physical impossibility—or thereabouts—to begin at the 
beginning. This year, for example, the corn-crops are still 
standing on many estates, and there the partridges will 
have an extra fortnight or three weeks of grace. For 
roaming the moors one season is much like another; 
but while the coveys have fields of wheat and barley to 
harbour in, it is hardly worth while to go beating the 
turnips. 

The existence of so much cover makes it hard to 
forecast the future. In the case of both grouse and 
partridge the hope of a good season originated at nest- 
ing-time. But the partridges were exposed to later 
casualties which the grouse escaped. These, indeed, were 
almost all hatched, and were practically out of harm’s way 
from the wet, when those terrible June rains came on. It 
was not so with the others. Any one who has had to do 
with the rearing of partridges by hand is aware that in 
ordinary times the active and hardy little mite is exposed 
to all-too many accidents ; and the passing summer has 
prepared such accidents by the myriad. Yet, as they were 
pure accidents and not epidemic distributions of mortality, 
it seems that this year there will be curious varieties 
and contrasts of luck on different estates. In the Mid- 
lands, especially, many broods were drowned in the 
thunder-showers of June and July; yet in the broken 
land of the north and in some of the southern counties 
this danger was eluded, and down to the beginning of the 
present month of August the prospect was extremely 
cheerful. But wet weather and a late harvest have their 
peculiar perils. As long as corn is standing partridges 
will run into it, and scarce anything is worse for them. 
Not only is it that the low-growing grass and weeds are 
wet, but from the high wet stalks, as the poult pushes its 
way on the tiny run or the wheat drills, a drip-drip-drip of 
water falls continuously, now in big drops, now in minia- 
ture showers. The bird has hardly the use of his wings 
even in dry weather ; he trails on desperately through the 
tangle ; and eventually he falls an easy prey to some of the 
smaller carnivora, or he is drowned outright. Undoubtedly 
this has been the chief peril of the year; and it fully 
accounts for that depletion of the coveys discussed in so 
many recent reports. Its extent can only be gauged when 
harvest is over. Where the rain has not been continuous, 
or where the crops are light—but that is nowhere—the 
birds have probably escaped. Compared to grouse, which 
have no such trials and troubles to surmount, they are at a 
manifest disadvantage. 

The probability, therefore, is that, where the fine broods 
hatched in early June have been lucky, the shooting will 
be above the average ; while in other places it will be 
extremely bad. For in these days partridges are pro- 
tected against almost everything. On the grouse moors of 
Orkney, where the art of preserving is little understood, 
and on a few of the Cumbrian hills, the sportsman was 
anticipated by vermin. But hardly anywhere is the 
partridge thus plagued: and this though there does not 
exist a bird whose flesh is better relished of the carnivora. 
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A sitting hen is a dainty for a wild (or half-wild) cat ; the 
weasel and the rat vie with the magpie and the cottager 
and the crow in admiration of partridge eggs; and rook 
and kestrel and jay are all fond of partridge chicks. Some 
of these (as the rook) are not very deadly in wet seasons, 
when other food is plentiful ; and against the others the 
gamekeeper wars with more than needful constancy and 
effect. ‘The removal of birds of prey is by no means de- 
sirable even in the interests of game. It has to be remem- 
bered that the kestrel and the sparrow-hawk find their 
easiest victims in the feeblest—the very birds, in fact, 
it is desirable to restrain from breeding. Of late a much 
more enlightened view of the question has been taken 
by many owners, and the barn-ow] and the woodpecker 
may yet be saved from the fate which has overtaken the 
kite, the horned ow], and the harrier. 

In some respects such a season as the present is prefer- 
able to a very dry one. At any rate it brings such root 
crops as it will be a luxury to shoot over. There are 
several drawbacks to a hot summer. In clayey soils a 
long spell of sun splits up the soil in cracks, whereinto 
the tiny wretches fall, and where they die. Water, too, 
is not only a necessity but a preservative against certain 
diseases. When the hay harvest is early, the scythe and 
the reaper discover many a home in the clover, and these 
involve the trouble of rearing or (more frequently) pro 
vide the labourer with a breakfast. Except on those 
estates where driving is the rule, partridge-shooting is a 
sport of which what may be called the trimmings have a 
considerable importance. That is to say, it is frequently 
combined with a certain amount of rough shooting ; and 
the pleasure of those small parties which are the delight 
of old-fashioned sportsmen depends almost as much on 
the chance of a mixed bag as upon the number of birds 


brought in. And in this respect the season promises 
well. It is a pleasant change to knock over a rabbit 


or two as you pass over a thick pasture from a turnip 
to a potato field; and from every side there come 
accounts of the extraordinary extent to which Master 
Bunny has defied the Ground Game Act and the farmer's 
rabbit-catcher. It can hardly be said that hares are 
plentiful ; yet many a proprietor who esteemed them of 
the past has this year been surprised at the show of leverets. 
If they have suffered from the want of a close season it 
must be admitted also that to some extent they have 
gained by the decay of coursing. Probably, too, the far- 
mers would be grateful to every sportsman that might spare 
some two or three of the later autumn afternoons to the 
wood-pigeons, which, now that the corn is ripe, are rousing 
him to utmost ire. Moreover, for once in a way an even- 
ing’s shooting under the larches would be found an agree- 
able distraction. As soon, therefore, as the land is divested 
of its cover—that is to say, when the ‘stooks’ are being 
led and the potato-digger takes the field—there will be 
no lack of occupation for the sportsman, even in those 
places where the partridges have been so thinned by the 
floods as to spoil driving. The end of the harvest may 
possibly show them fewer in number than _ pessimistic 
game-keepers would have you believe. And that would 
be good luck all round ; for a commercial year of compara- 
tive prosperity has brought the luxury of shooting within 
the reach of many to whom it has been denied. 





POCKET VOCABULARIES. 
SERVICEABLE substitute for style in literature has 
been found in such a collection of language ready 
for use as may be likened to a portable vocabulary. It is 
suited to the manners of a day that has produced salad- 
dressing in bottles, and many other devices for the saving 
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of processes. Fill me such a wallet full of ‘ graphic’ things, 
of ‘quaint’ things and ‘ weird,’ of ‘crisp’ or ‘ sturdy’ 
Anglo-Saxon, of the material for ‘word-painting ’ (is not 
that the way of it ?), and it will serve the turn. Especially 
did the Teutonic fury fill full these common little hoards 
of language. It seemed, doubtless, to the professor of the 
New Literature that if anything could convince him of his 
own success it must be the energy of his Teutonisms and 
his avoidance of languid Latin derivatives, fit only for the 
pedants of the eighteenth century. Literature doubtless 
is made of words. What then is needful, he seems to 
ask, besides a knack of beautiful words? Unluckily for 
him, he has achieved, not style, but slang. Unluckily for 
him, words are not style, phrases are not style. ‘The 
man is style.” O good French language, cunning and 
good, that lets me read the sentence in obverse or con- 
verse as I will! And I read it as declaring that the whole 
man, the very whole of him, is his style. The literature 
of a man of letters worthy the name is rooted in all 
his qualities, with little fibres running invisibly into the 
smallest qualities he has. He whois not a man of letters, 
simply is not one; it is not too audacious a paradox to 
affirm that doing will not avail him who fails in being. 
‘Lay vour deadly doing down, sang once some old hymn 
known to Calvinists. Certain poets, a certain time ago, 
ransacked the language for words full of life and beauty, 
made a vocabulary of them, and out of wantonness wrote 
them to death. To change somewhat the simile, they 
scented out a word—an earlyish word, by preference—ran 
it to earth, unearthed it, dug it out, and killed it. And 
then their followers bagged it. The very word that lives, 
‘new every morning,’ miraculously new, in the literature 
of a man of letters, they killed and put into their bag. 
And, in like manner, the emotion that should have caused 
the word is dead for those, and for those only, who abuse 
its expression. For the maker of a portable vocabulary is 
not content to turn his words up there: he turns up his 
feelings also, alphabetically or otherwise. Wonderful how 
much sensibility is at hand in such round words as the 
New Literature loves. Do you want a generous emotion ¢ 
Pull forth the little language. Find out moonshine, find 
out moonshine ! 

Take, as an instance, Mr. Swinburne’s ‘hell.’ ‘There is. 
I fear, no doubt whatever that Mr. Swinburne has put his 
‘hell’ into a vocabulary, with the inevitable consequences 
tothe word. And when the minor men of his school have 
occasion for a * hell’ (which may very well happen to any 
young man practising authorship), I must not be accused 
of phantasy if I say that they put their hands into Mr. 
Swinburne’s vocabulary and pick it. These vocabularies 
are made out of vigorous and blunt language. ‘ What 
hempen homespuns have we swaggering here?’ Alas, 
they are homespuns from the factory, machine-made in 
uncostly quantities. Obviously, power needs to make use 
of no such storage. The property of power is to use 
phrases, whether strange or familiar, as though it created 
them. But even more than lack of power is lack of 
humour the cause of all the rankness and the staleness, 
of all the Anglo-Saxon of commerce, of all the weary 
*‘quaintness ’—that quaintness of which one is moved to 
exclaim with Cassio: ‘ Hither comes the bauble!’ Lack 
of a sense of humour betrays a man into that perpetual 
too-much whereby he tries to make amends for a currency 
debased. No more than any other can a witty writer 
dispense with a sense of humour. In his moments 
of sentiment the lack is distressing ; in his moments 
of wit it is at least perceptible. A sense of humour 
cannot be always present, it may be urged. Why, no; 
it is the lack of it that is—importunate. Other ab- 


sences, such as the absence of passion, the absence of 
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delicacy, are, if grievous negatives, still mere negatives. 
These qualities may or may not be there at call, ready for 
a summons; we are not obliged to know; we are not 
momentarily aware, unless they ought to be in action, 
whether their action is possible. But want of power 
and want of a sense of the ridiculous: these are lacks 
wherefrom there is no escaping, deficiencies that are 
all-influential, defects that assert themselves, vacancies 
that proclaim themselves, absences from the presence 
whereof there is no flying ; what other paradoxes can | 
adventure? Without power—no style. Without a pos- 
sible humour—no style. ‘The weakling has no confidence 
in himself to keep him from grasping at words that he 
fancies hold within them the true passions of the race, 
ready for the uses of his egoism. And with a sense of 
humour a man will not steal from a shelf the precious 
treasure of the language and put it in his pocket. 
Auice MeyNELL. 


A BELEAGUERED OUTPOST. 

I PURPOSE in this article to write the story of a boy- 

cotted man. Such cases are by no means rare. On 
the contrary, they are to be found scattered all over three 
of the four provinces in Ireland. The battle is none the 
less a battle because it is often fought unseen and with- 
out the aid of human sympathy or support. The sad 
story of the exiled is told often enough. In five cases out 
of ten suffering of this class nowadays is self-inflicted. In 
others it is the result of idleness, intemperance, lack of 
agricultural knowledge, or want of thrift. The woes of 
such people, however, resound throughout Great Britain. 
The evicted are sustained by American gold and by Eng- 
lish sympathy. Political capital is even made out of their 
troubles. The story I have to tell is of a different sort : 
it is not of the ‘burning rafters’ kind. There is nothing 
of the battering-ram or the crowbar brigade about it. It 
is simply the story of how a single lonely man fought for 
the elementary principles of civilised life, and how, under 
the most adverse circumstances, he has triumphed and 
won the respect even of his adversaries. 

Being on a tour of observation in the south of Ireland, 
and finding myself within twelve miles of Fermoy, in 
the county of Cork, I made up my mind to see Mr. 
Robert Brown of Tonermore. Mr. Brown’s case has 
been frequently before the House of Commons, and 
in connection with it one reverend gentleman at least 
underwent a period of six months’ imprisonment. | 
might have travelled by rail to Fermoy ; I preferred to do 
the journey by road, and was abundantly rewarded for my 
decision. Driving through twelve miles of the valley of 
the Blackwater—from Lismore to Fermoy—lI have seldom 
seen a lovelier sight. Tourists, unless they be disciples of 
Izaak Walton, never see it. They are whirled on by rail, 
and miss one of the most lovely valleys in the whole 
country. Dotted all along the route with substantial 
family mansions and comfortable farm-houses, I saw abso- 
lutely nothing even to suggest trouble. During the whole 
journey I passed but three of the typical Irish cabins. 
These, I am glad to say, are rapidly disappearing and 
giving place to the tidy cottages built by the boards of 
guardians under the Labourers Acts. The valley as it 
spread itself out before our eyes was a sight to make 
one joyful. But nearing Fermoy I began to inquire for 
Tonermore. My driver was clearly not enamoured of his 


job. He no doubt put the best face upon things. But 


I could see he would have preferred to go anywhere but 
where he was going. My first inquiries, about four miles 
off, were fruitless. A farmer whom I questioned had 
“never heerd of such a place as Tonermore,’ and never 
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remembered to have ‘ heerd of Mr. Brown.’ Cross-exami- 
nation was of no use in a case of this kind ; so, driving on, 
we arrived at a cross-roads without any of those useful 
directions so common in England and Scotland. Fortu- 
nately, however, there was a cottage hard by, and there we 
did receive information which enabled us to make choice 
of our road. Further on a little more was vouchsafed 
us. But at the village of Coolagavan, and within two 
hundred yards of the house we were in search of, a lad 
about fourteen years of age absolutely declared he had 
‘never heerd of a Mr. Brown in these parts.’ ‘ Tonermore 
was over there, no doubt; but Mr. Brown’s name was 
clearly not to be even mentioned. 

Driving ‘over there’ and along a pretty avenue of 
laurels we at last reached Tonermore House. My travel- 
ling companion was surprised to see the familiar figures of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary moving about. I was not. 
She had never been within the League zone before. | 
had been frequently within their sphere of influence and 
in the very heart of their pet camping-grounds. But Mr. 
Brown speedily appeared : a fine sample of a sturdy Aber- 
deenshire Scot. Walking round to the lawn, and entering 
the house through a glass porch from which the grapes 
hung in delicious clusters, I entered the drawing-room of 
this lonely man, and heard the story of the boycott from 
his own lips. Mr. Brown is, as I have said, an Aberdeen- 
shire man. He is not, however, the tenant of the land. 
He is steward or manager to Mr. William M‘Causland, of 
Belfast, one of the firm of that name so long and honour- 
ably known in connection with the commerce of the 
northern capital. Mr. M‘Causland rents the lands of 
Tonermore (some three hundred acres) and at one 
time lived there himself with his family—and lived a 
useful life, too, introducing all the modern improve- 
ments in farming, and thus stimulating his neighbours to 
better things. Mr. Brown took charge many years ago 
on Mr. M‘Causland retiring to Belfast, and everything 
went well until August 1889. Adjoining Tonermore, and 
separated only by the public road, is another farm called 
Cool. This was in the possession of a gentleman named 
Rice, one of whose brothers is Crown Prosecutor for Cork, 
and another the parish priest of Charleville. Rice, no 
doubt, has a history. But into this it is not necessary for 
me to enter. Suffice it to say he did not succeed on the 
farm, and at one time asked Mr. M‘Causland to purchase 
his interest. This Mr. M‘Causland refused to do, there 
being no house or buildings to purchase. Finally Rice 
left, or gave up, the farm. In a year or two after this 
the lands were sold by auction in the Landed Estates 
Court, and Mr. M‘Causland purchased part of them, not 
under the Ashbourne Act but paying the money down. 
This was his offence. He was forthwith denounced as a 
grabber, and on the 22d August 1889 his labourers were 
ordered by the League to leave his employment. They 
hesitated. Prosecutions for intimidation took place, and 
convictions were obtained, several prominent men being 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from one to 
six months each. But the poor men could not hold out 
against the odds arrayed against them, and they accord- 
ingly left work in a body on a Saturday morning in 
the middle of harvest. The time was, of course, 
skilfully chosen to inconvenience Mr. Brown. But the 
leaders had not accurately diagnosed the man they had 
to deal with. By the following Wednesday the men of 
the Cork Defence Union were reaping Mr. Brown’s corn, 
his old labourers standing moodily by watching these 
sturdy Ulstermen at work. In a little while, and by 
means of a public advertisement, Mr. Brown secured 
labourers from different parts of the county, and the 
emergency men were dispensed with. It was now war to 
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the knife. Policemen protected the farm night and day. 
Some cattle were poisoned, but the parish had to pay for 
them. An effort was then made to starve Mr. Brown into 
surrender. He answered this by getting great boxes of 
provisions from Belfast through Mr. M‘Causland. The 
Fermoy butchers stopped buying his cattle ; he sent them 
to Belfast and got higher prices. His butter was boy- 
cotted ; he sent it to London. Finally the grand coup was 
tried. Mr. Brown’s labourers were refused admission to 
the Roman Catholic chapel. This card was relied upon 
to settle the business. To go without mass is a severe 
ordeal for any Roman Catholic. For a poor ignorant 
labourer it was specially hard. but Mr. Brown’s men 
were faithful even under this trial. They memorialised the 
bishop. They even threatened to go to the Protestant 
church. This was enough. The chapel at Cool has not been 
opened for them yet ; but they go to mass at Fermoy, 
where no difficulties are placed in their way. And so 
this brave, lonely Aberdeenshire man, far removed from 
friend, standing out all but alone, has fought this great 
fight and won his battle. ‘The worst is over,’ he said to 
me as we sat and talked. ‘Had you been here two 
months ago your arrival would have been announced by 
horns blowing all over the country side.’ I asked him if 
any Gladstonian tourist had called to see him. ‘No,’ he 
replied, ‘ you are the first stranger who has made his way 
into these parts.’ With an expression which spoke volumes 
he inquired of me ‘ how the fight went in Parliament ? 
were we holding our own there?’ I gave him what 
comfort I could in this direction, and asked if he could 
explain the attitude of so many of the Scottish people in 
such a fight. ‘O yes, he replied. ‘I was as mad as any 
of them about Gladstone once. Then I was blind; now 
I see.’ ‘They were absolutely blind, and none were so 
blind as those who would not see.’ ‘Six months of what I 
have gone through here would cure the worst of them,’ he 
thought ; and I had no doubt of it. 

Having gleaned the particulars of the story, 1 went out 
to have a chat with the police and the labourers. I found 
four men of the Royal Irish Constabulary, including a 
sergeant, on the premises. One of the men—a mere lad, 
by the way—was from my own county, Tyrone. The 
sergeant was an Antrim man from Ballymoney. He had 
had large experience of the League troubles in the south, 
and was full of intelligence. Things were much better, 
he thought. I also had a talk with Dan Reardon, the 
pluckiest of the labourers and a typical Celt. Dan was 
very voluble but very determined. He had his family to 
support, and meant to do it honestly. He cared nothing 
about the scoundrels, was quite accustomed to the thing, 
had had letters with coffins and graves by the dozen, and 
rather led me to believe that he enjoyed the ‘divilment’ 
of the situation. As I left the place, after bidding Mr. 
Brown and his young wife good-bye, I could not help 
moralising a bit. Ten days before I had been in the 
House of Commons listening to the eternal surge of what 
is called the Irish question. Tonermore is a much better 
place to study it. Beautiful for situation, with a glorious 
prospect stretching in every direction, I feel as if one 
could almost afford to be boycotted to live in such a place. 
But for all that the realities were of the most dreadful 
character. To be treated as a leper, to be left severely 
alone in such a place is a fate not to be envied. 
All the more grateful to and proud of my country- 
man did I feel as I thought of the struggle that had 
gone on there for twelve long months. With a dash 
of the Covenanter spirit and a dourness that is an admirable 
attribute under such circumstances, Mr. Brown had stood 
fair square to the pitiless storm that beat all round him. 
Some of his neighbours did what was possible in private. 
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But they dare not even speak to him. He hada simple 
duty to perform—to be loyal and true to his employer, 
By sheer courage he has won the fight. He can now buy 
and sell in Fermoy. His labourers, every one of them 
Catholics, are loyal to the backbone. Farmers in the 
immediate neighbourhood—some of whose relatives are 
in gaol for the action they took concerning him—have been 
to consult with him about the purchase of their holdings 
under the Land Purchase Act. The priests are as black 
and as bitter as ever. Young men—the sons of farmers 
whose fields are full of weeds and who never do an honest 
day’s work—are keen to watch his movements. But it is 
all in vain. There in that corner of the county of Cork 
this ‘ League of Hell’ has been fairly beaten. Of course 
Mr. Brown has had great advantages. He serves an em- 
ployer with large resources, who lives in a part of 
Ireland where the dictation of priests is not understood 
and where it will not be tolerated. Without this backing 
the trouble would have been more severe. But even 
without this I think the Cork League would have found 
the bit of Aberdeen granite at Tonermore hard to break. 
That it has stood the storm is matter for congratulation. 
Mr. Brown’s battle has not only asserted the first and 
elementary principles of civilisation: it has made life 
easier for many others. T. W. Russe... 
Fermoy, Co. Cork, 25th August 1890. 


MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


._~ the surprise of the City the directors of the Bank 

of England on Thursday of last week reduced their 
rate of discount to 4 per cent. They had raised it to 
5 per cent. only three weeks before ; and as throughout 
the autumn coin and notes flow out in large amounts from 
London to the English provinces, to Scotland, and Ireland, 
and as besides it is feared that large amounts of gold will 
be withdrawn<from the Bank for Buenos Ayres, South 
Africa, Egypt, and other places, it was generally concluded 
that the directors would make no change for fear of 
weakening their reserve. It is possible, of course, that 
the directors may have reasons for believing that the 
fears so generally entertained of large withdrawals of gold 
are not well-founded, or they may know that even if 
the withdrawals take place they will be able to obtain as 
much gold as they may want in New York. In either 
case their action was justified, but if they have not 
grounds for either belief then it seems of doubtiul 
policy. Nothing is more unfavourable to business than 
frequent fluctuations in the value of money. It would be 
much better to keep up the value artificially than to raise 
it and lower it frequently and spasmodically, thus render- 
ing it impossible for business men to calculate what they 
will have to pay for the accommodation they may require 
from their bankers. Meantime the rate of discount in 
the open market in London, which till the end of last 
week was steadily falling, shows signs of tending upwards 
again this week. It would seem that the supply in the 
open market is much smaller than had been supposed, for 
on Saturday last and again this week bill-brokers and 
members of the Stock Exchange have had to apply to the 
Bank for loans. It follows that the Bank directors could 
easily have made the 5 per cent. rate effective by borrow- 
ing in the open market. 

There has been this week a halt in the rapid rise in the 
price of silver. At one time last year the price was a 
fraction under 42d. per ounce. On Saturday last it was as 
high as 54]d. per ounce. From the lowest quotation of 
last year to the highest yet this year, therefore, there has 
been a rise of considerably over a shilling per ounce, or in 
round figures about 30 per cent. ; and this rise has been 
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almost entirely the result of speculation, for the new 
American Silver Act did not come into effect until the 
13th of this month, and as yet the Treasury has not 
bought enough very appreciably to affect the price. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has decided that the month of 
the Act within which he must buy 44 millions of ounces 
is the calendar month. He has therefore determined only 
to purchase during August a proportion of the amount, de- 
ducting from it 800,000 ounces which he had bought in 
the first twelve days of the month under the old Bland 
Act. This seems to have somewhat disappointed specula- 
tors, and to have checked their operations. Doubtless the 
chief influence affecting them is the temporary stringency 
in the New York Money Market, owing partly to the large 
amount of gold shipped to London, partly to the drain of 
coin and notes to the West and South to move the crops, and 
partly to the comparatively small amount of bonds that 
have been redeemed by the Treasury. At one time last 
week very nearly 200 per cent. was charged to Stock Ex- 
change borrowers: that is to say, 6 per cent., the nominal 
rate, and a commission of } per cent. for the day. This, 
however, was a very exceptional transaction; but fre- 
quently 10, 15, 20, and 40 per cent. had to be paid. 

The rise in silver has stimulated a very active specula- 
tion in Indian Rupee Paper, in South Austrian Railway 
Shares, and in the stocks, shares, and bonds of Mexican 
railway companies ; in short, in all sorts of securities 
payable principal and interest in silver. Since February 
the rise in Four and a-Half per Cent. Rupee Paper has 
been nearly 30 per cent., and it is likely to be carried 
further, for a syndicate of German bankers has intro- 
duced the security upon the German Bourses, and there 
have also been some transactions in it in Paris. Outside 
of silver securities, however, there has not been very 
much doing during the past fortnight, except in certain 
home railways. At the fortnightly settlement which 
began on Tuesday, borrowers were able to obtain all the 
accommodation they required at 4 per cent., and the 
carrying-over rates within the houses were found to be 
very light. Indeed it was not always easy for those who 
had borrowed from bankers at 4 per cent. to get as much 
when taking in stock. Evidently, then, the account open for 
the rise has not been much increased during the past fort- 
night, nor is it likely to increase very much yet awhile. 
The more cautious operators doubt very much whether 
money rates will continue as low as they are at present. 
They are inclined to think that the Bank of England 
by lowering its rate has made more probable the gold 
shipments that are so much feared, and they are conse- 
quently less inclined to increase their risks. Besides, 
most of the great operators are away holiday-making ; and 
lastly, the news from Buenos Ayres and Monte Video is 
not reassuring. According to Zhe Times’ correspondent at 
Buenos Ayres, there will be a revolution in Monte Video 
if the President does not resign. Even without a revolu- 
tion matters look serious enough, as owing to the crisis 
trade is paralysed and credit gone. ‘The National Bank is 
unable to cash its notes, and though it is kept going by 
the Government, nobody knows when it may have to close 
its doors. In the Argentine Republic, again, there are 
fears of fresh military outbreaks. Some of the Ministers 
have resigned, and the financial condition of the country 
is most deplorable. There are rumours, indeed, that the 
Hypothecary Bank of Buenos Ayres will make default 
in regard to the cedulas which it has issued in such 
vast amounts, and which are largely held in Europe. 
The market for American railroad securities is adversely 
affected both by the monetary stringency in New York and 
by the labour disputes, which at one time threatened to 
extend to nearly all the railways in the country. It is 
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hoped, however, that the stringency is nearly at an end. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has offered to redeem Four 
and a-Half per Cents. of the nominal value of twenty 
millions of dollars. These bonds are redeemable on the 
Ist of September next year, and the Secretary is willing to 
pay on Monday next—that is, twelve months in advance— 
the 4} per cent. interest which they bear as well as the 
full par value. If the offer is accepted it ought to restore 
ease to the market very quickly. South African gold and 
land shares, which a fortnight ago seemed to be coming 
once more into favour, so marked was the recovery in 
prices and so active was the business then going on, are 
again neglected. In the home railway market there has 
been a good deal of business during the past fortnight. 
There has been a sharp rise in Caledonians and in the 
Deferred stocks of the Brighton, South-Eastern, North 
British, and Sheffield Companies. The supply of those 
stocks in the market is small. 

According to a report published by the Hungarian 
Ministry of Agriculture, the wheat-importing countries of 
the world will need this year about 95 millions of metric 
quarters, while the exporting countries will be able to 
supply about 105 million quarters. Russia, it is estimated, 
will have a surplus of 33 million quarters, the United 
States and Canada 23 million quarters, Hungary 20 mil- 
lion quarters, Roumania 8} million quarters, India 74 
million quarters, Austria 5 million quarters, Bulgaria 3 
million quarters, and Turkey 14 million quarters. But 
though the world’s surplus thus appears to be about 10 
millions of metric quarters, it is anticipated that the de- 
mand will exceed the supply owing to the deficiency of 
railway transport in Russia, and to the scanty surpluses 
that remain from last year. A rise in the price is there- 
fore anticipated. 





TIME. 


I. PRESTO. 


HEN we two meet, Time flies, 
Hours shrink to half their size ; 
Fast as an eagle’s flight 
They pass into the night, 
Soon lost in darkening skies. 


Could we but close Time’s eyes, 
Or coax the crabbed wight 
To turn away his sight 
When we two meet ! 


Alas ! to all our cries 
He never once replies ; 
And yet in his despite, 
Love can assert its might : 
Time’s power to harm us dies 
When we two meet. 


II, LARGO, 


When you are gone, Time creeps, 
Until he all but sleeps, 
Lets drop his drowsy head 
Like one on poppies fed ; 
Yes, Time that bounds and leaps 


When you are here, scarce keeps 
His feet in motion, weeps 
Because his feet are lead, 
When you are gone. 


His lazy sickle sweeps 
Life’s fragrance into heaps 
Of flowers whose bloom is shed. 
His ways are sick and dead; 
I care not what he reaps 
When you are gone. 
J. B. Seva. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A DISCLAIMER. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer. ] 


Liverpool, 25th August 1890. 
S1R,—The writer of the letter in your issue of the 16th 
August signed ‘ Oscar Wilde’ makes the following statements 
and suggestions : 


(1) That he has written a story called Zhe Picture of Dorian 
Gray. 

(2) That it is perfect. 

(3) That 216 criticisms of it, mostly favourable, have ap- 
peared in different publications. 

(4) That he has not read more than 108 of them. 

(5) That Mr. Oscar Wilde and ‘a charming and distin- 
guished man of letters’ dined together and had ‘ some 
excellent Chianti.’ 

(6) That between them they concluded that two letters 
signed ‘H.’ which have recently appeared in your 
journal under the heading ‘Art and Morality’ were 
written by the editor of The Scots Observer. 

(7) That the writer of these letters ‘ proposed that the test 
of art should be the political opinions of the artist, 
and that if one differed from him as to the best way 
of misgoverning Ireland one should always abuse his 
work.’ 

With your leave I will answer these assertions seriatim : 

(1) I have not read or seen such a book, but from the little I 
have heard of it I should judge Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
statement to be probable enough. 

(2) On this point I am hardly qualified to express an 
opinion ; but if Mr. Oscar Wilde’s story is perfect it is 
curious that Mr. Oscar Wilde should be the person to 
say so. 

(3) This is possible. 

(4) Really ——! 

(5) I cannot understand what these assertions have to do 
with any of the matters discussed in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
letter, or why he should have made them, unless he 
wished to insinuate that one of the company had taken 
too much of the ‘ excellent Chianti.’ 

(6) 1 wrote the two letters signed‘ H.’ I am not the editor 
of Zhe Scots Observer. 

(7) I proposed nothing of the kind. The proposition I did 
make was that in the hypothetical event of an artist 

delivering himself with great skill of infamous matter, 
it might—not ‘always’ but in conceivable circum- 
stances—be the duty of a critic not ‘to abuse his work’ 
but to refuse to say anything about the manner in 
which his disgraceful performance was carried out. 


It may be as well to add that I do not believe the editor of 
The Scots Observer to have written the letters about ‘Art and 
Morality’ signed ‘ Oscar Wilde.’ In the year 1878 I heard a 
Newdigate prize poem (on the subject of ‘ Ravenna,’ if I recol- 
lect right) read in the theatre at Oxford by a gentleman named 
Oscar O’Flahertie Wilde ; and some one I understood to be 
the same person subsequently published a volume of poems, 
the most notorious of which was qualified to be described in 
a bookseller’s catalogue as ‘ very curious and disgusting.’ My 
recollection of this poet and his poems is such that it would not 
surprise me if he were your correspondent ; but it does not 
matter who Mr. Oscar Wilde is or is not, because his observa- 
tions require to be contradicted whoever he is.—I am, etc., 

H. 


WISDOM OF THE WEST. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer] 


Glasgow, 27th August 1890. 

S1r,—TZhe North British Daily Mail of the 23d inst. con- 
tains a leading article headed ‘ Justice to Crofter Fishermen,’ 
which, from internal evidence, we think must have been written 
by Dr. Cameron himself, for was not he the orator who promised 
crofters, paying 7d. an acre, that their rent should become 
2s.6d.?!! It is the analogy between this promise and the 
present leader that strikes us. 
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The present proposal is that proprietors who cannot let their 
sheep-farms should divide them into ‘small farms with a stan- 
dard of, say, thirty acres of arable and a hundred acres of 
pasture land’: in other words, should restrain their natural 
impulse to apply their land to the purpose which produces the 
largest revenue at the least expense in favour of such a silly 
application of it as this precious article proposes. Let us look 
into the matter a little and see where we are landed. Take 
a block of a hundred families (a mere drop in the bucket) 
as the experimental unit, and observe that we now require 
three thousand acres of arable land and ten thousand acres of 
pasture ! But is ten thousand acres of pasture enough ? No, not 
enough by forty thousand or more. Granted that Easter Ross 
(quoted in the article) is rich and fertile, with an excellent 
climate : are the crofters to be transferred thither? And does 
the writer seriously imagine that those magnificent farms can 
now be degraded by subdivision into holdings forthem? He 
probably means (if he knows what he means) that club-farms, 
after the Ardross model, can be established on the West 
Coast. 

The thirty-acre holding should certainly possess pasture for 
one hundred ewes, and, as our readers are aware, there is little 
pasture-land on the West Coast which will maintain one ewe 
to five acres all the year through, so we must increase the pas- 
ture for our hundred families to fifty thousand acres. Now we 
can proceed to settle them: that is, if we can find anywhere 
fifty thousand acres of hill with three thousand acres of cul- 
tivable land adjacent—a quest which will occupy us for some 
little time. We have first to persuade the landlord to our views 
or to acquire his property ; but put that aside after the airy 
fashion of our writer. Then we have to reclaim all (or nearly 
all) the cultivable ground of three thousand acres ; the cost ot 
this may be put at £15 an acre, either in money or labour, and 
we thus expend £45,000. Next, we must house our families ; 
and, taking the cost of simple slated houses built for crofters 
thirty years ago as our guide in allowing £100 a family, we 
reach £10,000 in all. A holding of thirty acres should not have 
less than ten good Highland cows, worth at least £10 a head ; 
so our cows will cost us £10,000. Then one hundred ewes at 
£1 ahead for each family mount up to another £10,000 ; and 
of course there can be no wages earned while everybody has 
his hands full at home ; so three years’ maintenance at £50 a 
family must be provided, which runs up to £15,000. 

To recapitulate : 





Reclamation of 3000 acres at £15 an acre £45,000 
100 houses, etc., at £100 10,000 
1000 cows at £10 10,000 
10,000 ewes at £1 , . : . ; : 10,000 
Maintenance for 100 families for three years at £50 15,000 

£90,900 

—_—_—_—_—_——————— 


If we charge our migrants only 3 per cent. as rent, they 
would thus pay £27 for their holdings from the first day ; and 
if we have to buy the land for them, looking to them for repay- 
ment, it would probably be within the mark to fix their rent at 
£40! So much for migration. Now, let us look at emigration 
from the same standpoint. Some people believe that the £120 
which has hitherto been the limit of the Government advance 
to emigrant families is quite enough for Canadian settlers if 
they are moderately active and enterprising, and if they are 
willing to work for wages when there is nothing for them to do 
at home. But it is fair to say that Sir Charles Tupper and 
other good authorities contend for £180 a family secured on 
two quarter-sections, instead of £120 secured on one holding: 
100 families, then, at £180 a family, would cost us £18,000 ; 
therefore, for the £90,000 which our migrants would cost us, 
we could settle 500 families (2500 people) in Canada. More- 
over, we should be tolerably certain of recovering our money 
from them ; and if they failed to pay us, a valuable asset would 
accrue to us. 

The question, in short, as between migration and emigration 
is simply this (it is well to look it fairly in the face): Shall we 
do a minimum good at a maximum expenditure or a maximum 
good at a minimum expenditure? He would be a bold man 
who should propose to exact from the migrant families a rent 
sufficient to ‘sink’ the cost of their settlement, or indeed (if 
truth must be told) who should expect from them any rent at 
all !—I am, etc., A. I. 
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MISS NADEN’S ESSAYS. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.| 


‘I sent my soul [Self] into the Invisible, 
Some letters of the after world to spell : 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me 
And answered, / myself am Heaven and Hell.’ 


—OMAR KHAYYAM. 


London, 25th August 1890. 
S1R,— Will you allow me, as Miss Naden’s editor and literary 
executor, to make a brief minute on your unsympathetic, not 
to say antipathetic, review of her posthumous essays, entitled 
‘Bottom and Titania,’ in Zhe Scots Observer of August 9th? 
This review, if I may so label it, as I desire to do, without 
otience, seems entirely to mistake and mis-state the sober and 
practical drift and gist of her elench. Her real object is to 
unify and reconcile Natural and Moral Philosophy through 
subjectivation of the objective ; by fusion of the ommne scibile, 
in selfhood. This is quite at one with the Scoto-Teuton Kant’s 
negation of the ‘ Thing in itself.’ Only as a fim de siecle thinker 
Miss Naden arrives at her conclusions more by physical than 
by metaphysical or psychological da¢a. Kant’s negation neces- 
sarily involves the transformation of Thing into Think, or thought 
of what Locke terms ‘/ know not what, ere it comes within 
the cognisance of consciousness, which, as organic function, 
can only be individual, personal, or sed/f#s¢. Louis XIV.’s pre- 
tension, ‘I am the State’ (/éfat Cest moz) must thus be ex- 
tended to the universe, or, in other words, to our own interpre- 
tation ideally, z.e., by our own percepts and concepts, of all 
‘ sensible’ existence. This involves the confinement of the 
human mind to the relative or phenomenal sphere—a condition 
nowhere better adumbrated and indeed iilustrated, short of 
physical proof, than by the Scotch school of Moral Philosophy, 
especially by David Hume, and Dr. Thomas Brown in his 
weighty treatise On Cause and Effect. This work was origin- 
ally an occasional plea in support of Sir John Leslie’s candi- 
dature for the mathematical chair at Edinburgh in 1804— 
the year of Kant’s death. It disposes of real (Etiology by 
substituting for Cause—First, Middle, or Final—the sufficient 
doctrine of universal sequence. This seems entirely fatal to 
the logical conception of an unconditioned First Cause or abso- 
lute, extra-mundane Personality, and therefore to all theism, 
divine worship, or creation ; vindicating thus the eternity of 
matter, itself only cognisable to mortal minds in the guise of a 
creature of our own consciousness. As Secretary Lethington 
protested during the ‘storm and stress’ of the Reformation, 
which some recent papers in Maga describe as having taken 
in Scotland a quite false direction. That greatest of Scots 
statesmen and patriots—too enlightened for his semi-barbarous 
age and race—leaves it on record that the biblical or spiritual 
(animistic) hypothesis of the world scheme is but ane nursery 
tale. The dual theory of God and Man self-evidently—as on a 
smaller scale the Dual Control in Egypt—impedes human pro- 
gress. Religious nations are always stagnant and even retro- 
grade. Man never will be rightly human—as the greatest minds 
like Epicurus, Lucretius, and others, very many of the most 
sublime and beautiful intellects which ever adorned our planet, 
have contended for—till, ‘ miserable sinner,’ as he loves to label 
himself, he makes that Self his own standard measure, 
criterion, and Providence. In a relative or phenomenal world 
no exoteric Providence is needed, Man, like other plants and 
animals,is an autochthon. The organic and inorganic are of one 
substance. No septum divides the apparently two. We find, 
therefore, all that is necessary for well- and ill-being within. 
Soulism or Theism is only another reading for Ghostism, and 
Deity can be only a magnified image of Self, out of whose 
abysmal depths it is evoked. Exactly like the giant spectre 
of the Brocken. Kant implies this negation of all but Self when 
he affirms that ‘reflecting reason brought Design |and De- 
signer] into the world, and admires a wonder created by itself? 
Well sang M. Arnold when he said ‘hat he who finds himself 
loses his misery.’ 1n all Poetry, Research, and Devotion, each 
man ends where he began with Se/f Delimitation of that in- 
alienable territory is an Utopia. Self, as first and last, is quite 
our Colophon—the end of our wits.—I am, etc., 


R, LEwIns, M.D. 
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P.S:—I may add here, what I have ad nauseam said else- 
where, that this auto-centricism, which includes auto-radialism 
and auto-peripheralism, runs on all-fours with the great prin- 
ciple of the Lutheran Revolt : the supremacy of Private—ze., 
egoistic, or personal—Judgment and Conscience. Even Car- 
dinal Newman, of all persons in the world, lands us at the 
same conclusion as that ‘apostate monk and schismatic’: our 
age into which his Eminence was born proved too strong even 
for his sacerdotalism. Tractarianism can be refuted out of the 
mouth of its founder. 


[Note.—If Dr. Lewins made the world, of course he made the 
English language too, and can do as he likes with his own. 
It was our reviewer's doubt on both these heads that led him 
into error. As the new jargon would put it, he was unable to 
‘asself’ either proposition : hence these tears. Dr. Lewins has 
been good enough to forwarda copy of Watts’s Literary Guide 
by way of showing how the review should have been done. 
This ‘monthly record of liberal and advanced publications’ is 
one of the prints (like Our Corner) in which ‘fin de siécle 
thinkers’ burn incense to their creator, and imitate their 
creators ways with the English tongue. ‘Colossal’ and 
‘epochal’ are the adjectives applied to Miss Naden’s respect- 
able college essays. She ‘ united all-round originality of mind 
with the latest and most exact scientific discovery.’ The 
Literary Guide turns ‘ from the pupil to the teacher,’ and sings 
its pean over ‘the editor’s invaluable foot-notes.’ In short, as 
Dr. Lewins with his fine originality might express it, ‘ exactly 
like the giant spectre of the Brocken,’ the review is only ‘a 
magnified image’ of Dr. Lewins’s creative self. This is easily 
understood in the hylo-ideal world, but those who are not ‘ fm 
de siecle thinkers’ do not admire the features. It was just this 
projection of the Lewins spectre over the essays which Zhe Scots 
Observer objected to, and in ‘the invaluable foot-notes’ the 
writer of the review found justification for ‘labelling’ their 
author in a way which readers of his letter are now in a posi- 
tion to do for themseives. | 





REVIEWS. 
A CLASSIC STREAM. 


Varrow : Its Poets and Poetry. With Introduction and Notes 
by R. BORLAND, Minister of Yarrow. Dalbeattie: Fraser. 
Mr. Borland writes of Yarrow as a minister of Yarrow must. 

He writes, that is, as an enthusiast ; and the good enthusiast— 
(Mr. Borland is a very good enthusiast indeed)—is commonly 
a bad critic. His work, however, is amiably intended, and will 
be found readable by more than them that are interested in 
Yarrow for Yarrow’s sake. It is, indeed, a corpus foetarum 
Yarroviorum—an account of the lives of all them that have 
celebrated the stream in song, and a more or less complete 
collection of their songs in celebration. To say this is to say 
that it contains a certain proportion of good poetry, and there- 
with a vast amount (comparatively speaking) of smooth, well- 
meaning, and absolutely un-poetic verse. 

The admirable quality of Zhe Dowie Dens and of Willie’s 
Fair and Willie’s Rare has made them popular from the first, 
and one result of their popularity is a peculiar and discom- 
forting convention of rhyme. Their poets did not scruple to 
chime the name of Yarrow with such dissyllables as lay readiest 
to their need ; and the most of those makers that have come after 
them have fortified themselves with their example till you find it 
hard not to blush for themselves, and well-nigh impossible to 
tolerate their effects. The c/¢ché is, indeed, intolerably blunt and 
primitive. Whenever you find the sacred stream disporting him- 
self at the end of a verse, you know that at the end of the next 
verse but one to that on which he is cutting capers in space 
you will come on such imperfect and halting suggestions of the 
sound of him as ‘sorrow’ and ‘thorough’ and ‘ burrow’ (that 
is Wordsworth’s contribution to the fund) and ‘to-morrow’ ; 
or if not these, then you know without being told that some- 
body is or is not somebody else’s ‘marrow’; or you are 
shocked to meet the ‘winsome marrow’ of the older bard rung 
in upon you (this, too, is Wordsworth’s ; the sainted, the well- 
meaning, the austere) in the guise of an apt quotation. Until 
you know not where to look, and could wish for very shame 
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that Yarrow’s minstrels would content themselves with Yarrow 
for an audience, and would, at least, refrain from revealing 
their extremity of self-satisfaction by the cold light of print. 
Mr. Lang avoids the precipice, of course ; for Mr. Lang isa 
‘modern,’ and his Wordsworthianism is not violent, and he 
likes to make his verses neatly and well; and his pretty and 
touching lines, A Sunset on Yarrow, are not only good reading 
in themselves—they are wholly innocent of that tendency to local 
slang (so to speak) of which it is here complained. It might 
have been expected that Mr, James Brown (‘J. B. Selkirk’) 
would have fallen a victim ; but he has not, and his Song of 
Yarrow and his Death in Yarrow and his Retreat in Yarrow 
are spotless all of them. Mr. Alexander Anderson is made 
of more penetrable stuff, and we shall therefore say no more of 
him than that he has offended less than he might if a trifle 
more than he ought. Professor Veitch—but Professor Veitch 
is a devout Wordsworthian, and it is arguable, in spite of 
Matthew Arnold, that to be a devout Wordsworthian is to be in- 
capable of poetry. Itis Wordsworth indeed—Wordsworth and 
not the nameless bards of an earlier and braver time—who is 
mainly responsible for this absurd and unworkmanlike tradi- 
tion. Thrice did he take hold on Yarrow ; thrice did he make 
him the theme of those soul-animating strains whose full en- 
joyment is for his followers alone ; thrice did he sing him in 
those sprightly ‘ eights and sixes,’ with a garniture of four double 
rhymes to the octave, whose true master was the frivolous (but 
delightful) Winthrop Mackworth Praed ; and thrice did he prove 
—and prove abundantly to all save his devotees, who, as we 
have seen, are under strong suspicion of being incapable of 
poetry—that, when he tried, he too could be as innocent of art 
as the humblest of his followers. 

The place, in fact, is hag-ridden by his moral and sententious 
Muse. He declined to go there ; and he turned it into copy. 
He went there ; and he turned that into copy also. He went 
there again ; and he turned that also into copy. Such was his 
wont, and such is the wont of all those of his congregation that 
are still un-Browningised, and still prefer the old church to the 
new Bethel. 

‘ Let Yarrow folk /rae Selkirk town 
Who have been buying, selling, 
Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own : 
Each maiden to her dwelling. 
On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits éurrow ; 
3ut we will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to’! 


One recoils before the awful solecism! Such rhymes are not even 
to be recorded in cold blood. Without the true Wordsworthian 
drunkenness—that solemn and high-pacing stage of elevation 
at which our quotation glows with the hues of poesy, and looks 
guiltless alike of padding and of celle, of cheap rhyme and arti- 
fice still cheaper—such record is impossible. Mon ragionam di 
Jor. In its absence one has no choice but to ‘look and pass on.’ 
One may envy the Wordsworthian his capacity of ‘chaste 
intoxication.’ But on the other hand one may not. And on 
the whole the best, it would seem, is to reflect that Words- 
worth, after all, is one of the greatest poets Britain has had, and 
to permit oneself a mild regret that poetry, being an art—like 
painting, like music, like acting, like sculpture—should be, like 
all these others, a shut book to the most of men. 

After all, too, the great, the true, the one esthetic interest 
in Yarrow is supplied by not Wordsworth but Hamilton of 
Bangour. His ballad, the famous Busk ye, Busk ye, my Bonnie 
Bonnie Bride, is too long, of course, and is defaced by touches 
not a few that could only have occurred to a poet writing in 
what, with all its merits of ambition and accomplishment, was 
practically an age of prose in verse. But for all that his ballad 
is immortal ; and for all that, the question remains, How in 
mid-eighteenth century, when the heroic couplet was in all its 
glory and verse was either regular or barbarous—how, we say, 
did he contrive to invent so artful yet so luscious a strain of 
music as is audible here? His other ‘poetry’ is worthless 
enough—is worthless, indeed, as that of the professional Words- 
worthian himself; yet he isa poet here. Elsewhere he is as 
stiff, as mannered, as elegant as the feeblest of his contempo- 
raries ; yet here he approves himself a ‘melodist,’ and touches 
such a note of passion—in all its luxury and in all its art—as 
scarce any has fingered since he died. Like Wordsworth, 
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he was intent on making copy out of Yarrow. But ‘O the 
difference!’ Like Thomson, he was the inventor of a style jn 
English verse ; and like Thomson he was a Scotsman. It js 
said that Gray was an inventor too. But one has but to 
contrast the rhythms of Thomson and Hamilton with the 
sober, plodding, high-heeled dactyls of (say) the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard to perceive that there are inventions and 
inventions. 


HOW TO MAKE PETS. 


Wild Nature Won by Kindness. By MRS. BRIGHTWEN, 
With Illustrations by the Author and F. Carruthers 
Gould. London: Unwin. 

From this pleasant book we learn that for the last twenty 
years Mrs. Brightwen has been more or less of an invalid, and 
that the study of her little furred and feathered friends has 
often been a distraction to her in hours of pain and wakeful- 
ness. It would appear, too, that she has realised her own ideal 
of happiness in ‘a settled home in the country, with its well- 
tended garden and farmyard, greenhouses, stable, and fields,’ 
so that her circumstances have been admirably adapted to 
the pursuit of natural history in one of its pleasantest forms. 
Those who delight in taming and watching wild things will 
not easily find a better qualified or more humane instruc- 
tress ; her human quality, indeed, extends to the verge of what 
an unkind critic might call sentimentality. Yet so much cruelty 
is perpetrated in the guise of kindness to animals that one may 
readily forgive a failing that leans to virtue’s side. There is a 
good deal of sentimentalism in them that wax lyrical over the 
happiness of freedom. Whosoever has marked the multitudes 
abroad in the teeming autumn days, when the breeding season 
is over and every little householder has been multiplied by five 
or six, and has contrasted them with the thinned attendance of 
the spring, may guess the tortures of starvation and disease, the 
peril from rat and hawk and weasel, the inclemencies and the 
accidents, to which the wild bird is exposed. Or, take a strong 
magnifying glass, and inspect the eye of a bird in the moments 
of his intensest happiness, and you shall see, by its nervous 
watchfulness and its startled gleams, that Christian in the 
Valley did not walk with greater fear and trembling than this 
tiny living thing. In comparison a well-kept tame bird dwells 
in Paradise. 

On the other hand, we fully agree with Mrs. Brightwen when 
she inveighs against the capture of adult wild creatures. When 
they have once enjoyed the liberty of branch and grass, and 
are possessed with the fear of man, it is impossible to make 
pets of them without cruelty. You must begin before know- 
ledge comes to make them memories. Even in choosing nest- 
lings to breed by hand it is commoner to wait too long than 
to start too soon. If you watch a nest with four or five young 
you will see that, just after hatching, they are not intelligent 
enough to be afraid: a hand descending on them, or a face 
that peers at them through the greenery, will make them crane 
their necks and set their mouths agape in the days of inno- 
cence before they have strength to flutter the naked stumps of 
their wings. As you come again and again the cluster of beaks 
appears as readily,and is accompanied by a hungry chirping that 
grows louder as the plumage comes ; till one day (when the baby 
down still hangs to the heads, but the body is covered with its 
first feathers) the little brood, instead of clamouring for food at 
sight of you, cowers down in the nest, the bills all close together 
and the eyes all keenly watchful : knowledge has brought fear 
with it. In nine cases out of ten even country children do not 
take their prospective chum till after that metamorphosis; and 
what is the consequence? It is almost impossible to feed the 
timid captives, and—unless they are saved by having their beaks 
prised open and food thrust forcibly down their throats, as a 
boy sometimes does with pigeons—they die. As Mrs. Bright- 
wen truly says, they ‘should be taken before they are really 
feathered, just when the young quills begin to show.’ If youdo 
that, great care must still be exercised to protect them from 
cold, and the matter of feeding entails constant attention, as 
for a week or two they will need to be fed once every half-hour 
or so from sunrise to sunset ; and, as they are at this stage so 
stupid that they will eat anything, you must take care that their 
food is neither too dry nor too moist, neither improper nor 
sour. But the result is gratifying in the highest degree. At 
first, no doubt, the love is a cupboard love; but it is love, and that 
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is the main point. The pretty wretch seems always hungry, 
and it clamours for food with an entire absence of fear. In 
time it will hop from its cage, and, exercising the fullest liberty, 
will wander from room to room, and even flit in and out be- 
tween the house and the garden or the lawn. Excepting thus, 
atrue lover of animals could hardly care to have pets about 
him, although there is a kind of person who seems to take a 
grotesque pleasure not in the happiness of his charges but in 
seeing them engaged in doing feats. Mrs. Brightwen protests 
against the cruelty involved in making a siskin draw its own 
water from a well, and she might have gone further and vigor- 
ously condemned the taste for circus trickery not only in birds 
but also in squirrels, dogs, and cats. The pleasantest accom- 
plishments—as that of speaking—birds learn purely through 
their bent to mimicry; and one could wish that it were possible 
to make an end of the cruel superstition still prevalent in cer- 
tain country places that the starling or the magpie will not 
speak unless you commence their education by slitting their 
tongue with a silver sixpence. It is on a par with the White- 
chapel theory that to tame a mouse you must begin by cutting 
off his tail. 

It is seldom that a tame bird traverses the natural course of 
its existence. From Mrs. Brightwen’s histories of her pets, it 
appears, her experience has been the same as our own: viz., 
that death by drowning is the commonest of all. Starlings 
and jackdaws especially seem possessed with an insane belief 
that wherever there is water, be it in a tub or at the bottom 
of a well, there they may bathe with safety ; and their fate is 
Ophelia’s. Few birds, too, appear to comprehend the true 
nature of glass: they will fly against it with such force as to kill 
themselves. Also the most sedulous care is no safeguard 
against birds of prey. A hawk ora heron that to you is an 
almost undiscernible spot in the blue will send the starling or 
the thrush you have reared from earliest babyhood, and that 
has never seen nor felt a hostile claw, shrieking with terror 
to the furthest corner of his cage. How many a canary has 
been dragged from the aviary by these marauders! Doubt- 
less, though, even the falcon might be taught to pity. Ina 
general way the domestic cat is as bloodthirsty as he ; but Mrs. 
Brightwen tells a story (which might be paralleled) of a cat 
which nursed a young starling, and even nested him in her fur. 
There is always a danger that your pet will vanish during the 
mating season; but it is not so great as might be imagined. 
Mrs. Brightwen had a starling to whom matrimonial overtures 
were frequently made ; but he elected to be a bachelor, and, 
though tempted once or twice to stay out all night, he always 
came back. Probably it is no easy matter for a bird that has 
been kept in confinement to find a mate: he has not been 
taught to ‘fend,’ and he has had no chance of becoming ‘a 
braw fechter.’ 

The experiences of our author, who seems to have found the 
pastime of her life in the study of natural history, range from 
spiders, butterflies,and Roman snails (which she taught to follow 
her on the lawn) to harvest mice—(the tiniest of living rodents : 
two of them weighing no more than a halfpenny)—the nut- 
hatch, the jay, the wild duck, and other English birds. What 
she has done goes to prove that there is hardly a wild creature 
that may not be tamed with kindness, gentleness, and care. 


MR. BARLOW EN VOYAGE, 


Camping Voyages on German Rivers. By ARTHUR A. 
MACDONELL. London: Stanford. 


‘Sir, said an Edinburgh W.S. of the old school to a clerk 
addicted to strong waters, whose perfume he was wont to 
disguise with still stronger confections, ‘whusky I can stand, 
and peppermint I can stand ; but whusky and peppermint I 
cannot and wull not stand.’ The moral of this story is that 
what Providence has put asunder let no man join; so that if 
you want to write a guide-book write a guide-book, and if you 
want to write a book of travels write a book of travels; but 
don’t put forth a work like the present which tries to be both 
and is therefore neither. It is indeed a monstrous birth—‘ by 
Baedeker out of An Jn/and Voyage, and wanting both the ser- 
viceable strength of its sire and the supple grace of its dam. 
Mr. Macdonell urges others to go boating and camping as 
he and his friends have done. He gives them a reasonable 
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number of directions which are probably accurate; but you 
would not take his work with you to any purpose. Do 
you read it in your closet? Well, no adventures to speak of 
are described in it. The district traversed was civilised, the 
party had plenty of money, and Mr. Macdonell has a fair 
knowledge of the language. And yet withal it is a little 
wonderful that so very little did happen. The party might 
at least have abducted a village belle or done some deed 
with a touch of derring-do, if only to break the monotony of 
its record. Again, some few writers there are who can 
kitchen the common objects of time—the turnips and carrots 
and mutton-bones of incident—into a pleasing literary dish ; 
but Mr. Macdonell has no skill that way, but writes exactly 
like the good Mr. Barlow out for a holiday. 

Thus, the boat ‘is despatched through the medium of an 
agent’; and on Werra’s banks ‘their hearts failed on viewing 
the exiguity of that slender streak ;’ their supper is spoiled by 
‘the suicidal mania of swarms of midges’; fishes are ‘ the guile- 
less denizens of the stream.’ They drink champagne, and ‘ the 
inspiration of generous liquor filled the souls of the crew with 
rosy hopes.’ (This was before they supped : we beg pardon, 
before they ‘ partook of their evening meal’). Their baggage 
is their ‘multifarious paraphernalia’ ; snores are ‘ tent-shaking 
and sleep-dispelling reverberations’ ; a policeman is a ‘ myr- 
midon of the imperial laws’ ; they are wakeful, and ‘ sleep reso- 
lutely refused to steep their senses in forgetfulness.’ With tons 
more to the same effect. Much in the true Barlovian manner 
are the accounts of places through which they pass. Their 
‘Meiningen’ might have been lifted from a guide-book ; but 
what guide-book were so wooden? Thus, they will have it 
that Eschwege ‘is said to date from Charlemagne’; that the 
abbey at Héxter was founded as early as 816 by Louis the 
Pious. Why insist upon it that this obscure village was once 
a Roman station, or that that decayed town has been a uni- 
versity seat? Certain conversations with the natives are re- 
ported. Here is a sample. They enter an inn and ask the 
hostess if she knows ‘ Uhland’s beautiful ballad about the three 
students of the Rhine,’ of which they quote a verse (Mr. Mac- 
donell, by the way, ought to be aware that ‘Sie’ and ‘Ihr’ in 
the two last lines should have capital initials). Now, that it is 
wonderful that Mr. Macdonell should know the ballad is more 
than we choose to say ; but as to his hostess ! Well, if you went 
about in rural Scotland (say Torphichen or Crossmyloof) no 
doubt the Lucky of the first inn would, if you asked her, ‘ screed 
you aff Effectual Callin’’ as she brought ‘ben the mutchkin’ ; 
and the Volksiteder are at least as well known in Germany as 
the Shorter Catechism at home. But Mr. Macdonell is most 
astonishing when he is witty. He goes down to the very roots 
of the mountains. Few English speak Bohemian, says he, and 
therefore ‘in order to avoid being checkmated['| in one sense 
it would thus be almost necessary to be so in another.’ He 
refers to the index, and there under ‘checkmated’ you are 
referred to—as Macaulay says of Clive’s forgery, ‘ we almost 
blush to write it down ’—‘ Czech-mated.’? When Mr. Whibley 
does for Oxford what he has done for Cambridge he will, we 
have no doubt, reset this gem. 

And yet there are good things in the book. The adven- 
tures with the water-wheels on the Main and the nocturnal 
entry into Ulm are told with force and humour. Also 
the last chapters are much better done than the first. On 
the whole Mr. Macdonell’s faults are rather of head than of 
heart. We trust that (as himself might say) he will profit by 
the few well-meaning and (it is hoped) not wholly injudicious 
hints here tendered for consideration, and that the next time 
we encounter him in the paths of literary effort we shall feel it 
our duty to report upon the results of his excursion into the 
department of English prose in less disadvantageous and more 
favourable terms. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


First Lessons tn Political Economy. By F. A. WALKER. 
London: Macmillan. 


It would be difficult to praise Mr. Walker’s First Lessons in 
Political Economy too highly. It is a new departure on the 
author’s part, and, as he remarks in his preface, ‘the object 
sought is the most difficult at which an economist can aim.’ 
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As an elementary treatise on economics it is as excellent as any 
work of the kind could be ; but what strikes the reader in par- 
ticular is that it is a great deal more than a mere text-book. 
It is, indeed, a genuine manual of political economy ; it con- 
tains in remarkably small compass the gist of Mr. Walker’s 
larger and earlier works ; it discusses and treats of all the more 
important social questions of the day; it is comprehensive, 
concise, and luminous ; there is a total absence of rhetorical 
effect, with a level maintenance of scientific dignity ; and it is 
the author’s gift to clothe the dismal science with interest, and 
to arouse the attention even of the listless reader with apt and 
striking illustration. 

The book is in two parts: one devoted to production and 
exchange, the other to distribution and consumption. Adher- 
ing generally to the form made classical by Mill in his great 
grammar of economics, the author begins with value : a method 
the convenience of which is not open to doubt. His first three 
chapters and his ninth are devoted to this subject, and, con- 
sidering the compass of the work, they form a singularly ex- 
haustive exposition. Of course it is impossible in the space to 
give and criticise different theories, and this very fact exhibits 
at once the chief difficulty in the production of a compressed 
treatise on economics. You cannot go back to the most ele- 
mentary theorems in the science without finding them denied 
by somebody. The temptation is great, when you know that 
some man or some school of men is in active disagreement 
with you, to argue out every point. This would have spoiled a 
book like Mr. Walker’s ; and he has consequently declined the 
argumentative method, except in one or two instances where 
the subjects seemed specially to demand it. Chapter Ix. is par- 
ticularly useful ; and the part of it entitled ‘Causes Which Affect 
Supply,’ besides giving a list of important factors in the pro- 
blem of value, suggests many of less moment. Chapters Iv. and 
v. are devoted to the ‘Law of Diminishing Returns from Land,’ 
of which Mr. Walker gives an excellent account, only marred 
by a false analogy which, foliowing Mill, he draws between 
mineral and agricultural produce. It should always be clearly 
kept in view that there is no yearly return of mineral produce : 
that each year’s yield is simply a reduction of a fixed capital 
stock. After three chapters on labour and capital, we come 
to Chapter X., where the author reaches his fundamental pro- 
positions. Taking Ricardo’s law of rent as a basis, he 
applies it to production of every kind, and so paves the way 
for his analysis of the distribution of wealth, which takes 
up the main portion of his second part. Rent, according 
to the old theory, is caused and measured by the difference 
between any land and the worst in cultivation. In pro- 
duction of commodities not directly derived from land, says 
Mr. Walker, there are advantages and disadvantages, though 
of a different kind. Production at the greatest disadvan- 
tage determines the normal value of any product. The result 
of advantages in production is profits, just as the result of 
advantages in soil is rent. From this starting-point is de- 
rived the principle of distribution, in the seventeenth and 
following chapters. There are four factors and four classes of 
people in the production of wealth : land, capital, labour, and 
business ability, and their four sets of possessors. Of them, 
the labourer and capitalist will be paid in accordance with the 
cost of production at the greatest disadvantage, at which 
point no rent and no profits will be derived. Wages and 
interest therefore do not vary: while rent and profits, being 
dependent on circumstances not uniform, vary with the advan- 
tages of the landlord or employer, whether personal or for- 
tuitous. In the exposition of this fourfold division the author 
of course abandons entirely the classical analysis of profits, 
whereby they are resolved into insurance, interest, and earnings 
of management ; for he considers the latter—management-— 
as the only real producer of profits. Naturally he devotes 
considerable space to the item of business ability (much 
overlooked by earlier authors), and pays, as it seems to 
us, but scant attention to differences in employments as 
they act upon the average profits obtained in these employ- 
ments. This is the plan on which our authors system is 
based ; and, as will be expected, he gives very great promi- 
nince to the value of skill and ability in the management of 
business. In this connection he takes up an ethical as well as 
a utilitarian standpoint ; and he maintains his position both in 
dealing with distribution and with corsumption. The employer 
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is entitled to very large remuneration because of the great 
benefits accruing to the community from his skill and his 
exertions, however selfishly these be brought into play; and 
his expenditure, if great, is also defensible, because the en- 
joyments which it brings him form an incentive to these exer. 
tions. It is refreshing to find a writer on social matters who 
does not think it incumbent on him to preach a superhuman 
altruism which nobody either feels or dreams of practising. A 
short paragraph devoted to the ‘ Socialist View of the Employer’ 
contains a very common-sense view of the Socialist himself, 
expressed in dignified terms ; but it is rather unfortunate that, 
in dealing with Mr. George’s scheme for land confiscation, Mr, 
Walker drops for one moment—and only one—the high tone 
of scientific criticism. To say of any proposal, however stupid 
and unjust, that it is ‘simply infamous, and does not deserve 
discussion by any honest person,’ is the sort of thing we expect 
—not from the acknowledged leaders of a scientific army but— 
from guerillas like Mr. Ruskin or from Bashi-Bazouks like 
Mr. George himself. 

In the part devoted to exchange Mr. Walker deals chiefly 
with money; and it is wonderful how much of the informa- 
tion contained in his larger work he compresses into some 
fifty pages of this one. In this section he goes further in the 
direction of expressing opinions on debatable subjects than 
in the rest of the book. He allows it to be seen, for instance, 
that he now favours bimetallism ; and bimetallists have cer- 
tainly reason to be proud of their new ally. He is against 
Protection, but he is not a bigoted Free Trader. He remarks 
that a man will be Protectionist or the contrary very much as 
his interests lead him; but while he dismisses the ‘ pauper- 
labour’ argument in Chapter XXVI. very satisfactorily, he does 
not remark upon the underlying reasons which make Eng- 
land Free Trade and the United States Protectionist. In both 
countries the working classes have preponderating political 
power. Now, tariff duties in Britain used to be applied to 
things which workmen buy, and if reimposed would be applied 
again to such commodities. In America, on the other hand, 
the necessaries of life are a drug in the market ; it is generally 
on articles bought by classes wealthier than the labourers that 
duties are laid. So the English workman, though comprehend- 
ing little or nothing of the science of economics, is a Free 
Trader ; and the American workman, reasoning on grounds as 
superficial as his neighbour’s, is a Protectionist. 

The book is written from an American point of view; but 
jt will be none the less valuable to the English student. Pro- 
bably Mr. Walker would have devoted more of his space to 
co-operation and trades’-unions had he been an Englishman ; 
but then he would scarce have entered so boldly into a de- 
fence of private property in land as he has done. The sections 
in which he defends this very British institution are masterly. 
He betrays a touch of the traditional American idea respecting 
the mother-country ; only a touch, for he is very impartial and 
aman of real science. We have a dim reminiscence of the 
woes of Ireland and the terrible land laws of former years ; 
and Mr. Walker falls foul of the absentee Irish landlord on 
the ground—strange for one who accepts the strictly economic 
doctrine of rent—that he spent his rents abroad and not at 
home. We find, again, a somewhat unintelligible reference 
to Scottish agriculture, which reminds one a little of Marx’s 
veracious statement (for the edification of Germans) that the 
Scots hind is obliged to work four hours on Sunday. There 
are two points which Mr. Walker should not have overlooked 
even in a primer. One is the element of risk in profits. He 
lays much stress, and rightly, on differences in business ability 
as a factor in variations of profits; but what of the large and 
ever-increasing number of businesses the shareholders in which 
are mere sleeping partners and which are managed by paid 
officials? Without taking in the notion of risk it is impos- 
sible to account for varieties of profit in these. The other 
point is the wages of unproductive labour. Mr. Walker’s 
theory of wages is, in effect, that they are paid out of the pro- 
duct, in opposition to the old wages-fund doctrine according 
to which they were held to be paid out of a pre-accumulated 
fund in the hands of the capitalist. But it is clear that unpro- 
ductive labour is not thus paid, because there is no product ; 
and to remember the vast sums paid as wages of unproduc- 
tive labour is to see how important they are in the field of 
economics. 
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AN OFFICER’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


Frays and Forays : Sketches in Peaceand War. By CAPTAIN 
G. T. YOUNGHUSBAND. London: Percival. 

Our author denies himself the modest luxury of a preface, but 
on his title-page he explains himself as ‘Captain G. T. Young- 
husband, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, author of Eighteen 
Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat, etc. etc. When the initiate 
has mastered that legend he will shrewdly guess why the book 
has found a publisher, why ‘the critics’ will #o¢ damn it, and 
also why there are certain things in it well worth noting. For, 
truth to say, if Captain Younghusband is somewhat scant of 
matter, and is destitute of that charm of manner without which 
no amount of hard thinking will make light reading, still he 
has a modest and manly way with him, a truthful ring in his 
voice, which alone would win him a certain measure of respect. 
Add to that his experience of the field—he has the true sports- 
man’s interest in all kinds of game, from Afghans and Arabs 
down to antelopes and small deer—and you have a book in- 
jurious to none and profitable to some: a book to be heartily 
recommended to the latter-day Radical, who will find to his 
hideous disgust that all those qualities which he has generously 
assigned in fee to the Queen’s enemies and rebellious subjects 
are still common among her loyal and devoted servants. 

The measure of Captain Younghusband’s literary weakness 
is easily found. On page 20 you find that ‘We made our way 
towards the sentry who had fired, and, on reaching him, found 
that he was a good deal agitated (“ flummuxed ” would express 
it better, but I am afraid to use slang).’ That is the worst 
of it: our author is ‘ afraid’ not only of slang, of expression, of 
style, of words, but further—in a sense—of his subject. He 
lacks artistic confidence in himself and in his readers. A 
curious proof of that is that his best bit of description is of 
an experience new to him as to them. When the Delilah 
with Indian troops on board reaches Suakim Harbour, room 
must be found for forty huge ships in the little land-locked 
basin. How is the Dedilah to be steered in safety to her 
moorings? It is a tedious and dangerous operation, we all 
know. Even the skipper, a hoary-headed old mariner, is 
doubtful: nay, when a certain order is given he inwardly 
quakes: collision is inevitable, we shall lose our best bow 
anchor and many fathoms of cable, he thinks. But the acting 
harbour-master, a clever naval officer, who is at the helm, knows 
better. And this, in Captain Younghusband’s quotable words, 
is how the trick is done: ‘The order was suddenly given, 
without reversing the engines, to drop the bow-anchor... 
at that same instant the good tug Samson put her blunt honest 
nose into our flank, and just sent that huge ship spinning 
round, and before we had realised what was happening we 
were forcibly “ bunted” into a little crevice between two ships, 
and safely berthed.’ 

Reverence in these days is a rare and refreshing virtue. But 
Captain Younghusband’s love of anonymity, his horror of 
naming men and things, is positively morbid. Even in the story 
we have quoted he leaves it to us to put aname upon his hired 
transport. When he comes to his proudest memory—a retreat 
covered by his regiment before all the armed hordes of Afghan- 
istan—he leaves it to ‘the man who has been there’ to guess 
that he means the descent of the Guides from the Asmai Hill 
on the 14th of December 1879. And so with a cavalry charge 
which (we suppose) was delivered at Futteahabad. He sup- 
presses the name of his chief (Colonel Jenkyns, of course) as 
resolutely as if it were a secret of State or of the stable. The 
upshot is that were it not for certain details of the defence 
of the Kabul Residency by Cavagnari and his escort—a story 
hitherto more or less obscure—his most satisfactory chapter 
would probably be that on sport in India, and particularly on 
the decayed pastime of hawking; for here he is unhampered 
by the bonds, imaginary or real, of official discretion. But, 
to do him justice, there are unguarded moments when he 
speaks out even about his own profession; and then you 
get him at his best. He thinks so poorly of Private Atkins 
of short-service renown, that he tells us himself would rather 
lead Sikhs or Goorkhas. He confesses that at Héti-Murdan, 
the Guides’ particular station, ‘ half-past eleven or twelve o’clock 
will see the completion of these [regimental] duties, and the rest 
of the day remains for sport.’ We hope Lord Wolseley is 
gratified. ‘Army reformers’ who are for turning all British 
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officers not required for staff or scientific service into prigs, 
pamphleteers, drill-sergeants, on the latest Prussian pattern, 
had better take several leaves out of Captain Younghusband’s 
booklet. And on taking our leave of it will he allow us to wish 
him luck to fight and—if he must—to write another day ? 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


Annals of the Bodleian Library. By the Rev. W. D. MACRAY, 
Second (Enlarged) Edition. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


A disaster to the Bodleian would be a calamity to the civi- 
lised world, and a mere change in its rules may mean a serious 
derangement of the plans and the undertakings of scholars 
throughout Europe. Less than many other great public insti- 
tutions, and yet far too much for its own prosperity and the 
good of those who have used it and still use it, the library has 
suffered from the national habit of shielding and encouraging 
incompetence. The treasures it contains, since and even before 
its re-foundation by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1598, have been 
entrusted to the charge of persons lacking in learning, in dis- 
cretion, and at times in common honesty. To the reckless 
vandalism of Edward the Sixth’s commissioners, which prac- 
tically destroyed the older library, leaving its few remaining 
MSS. to be sold to tailors and bookbinders, there succeeded 
the selfish indifference and idleness of one librarian after 
another. Dr. Hudson, the learned editor of the Geographi 
Grect, builds a ‘study’ in the library (at the expense of the 
University, dien entendu) and turns it into a shop for the sale 
of his own publications. Another—one Price—lends (on his 
own authority) the newly published Cook’s Voyages to the rector 
of Lincoln College, who is to keep it as long as he can, ‘for if 
it was known to be in the library he (Price) should be perpetu- 
ally plagued with inquiries after it.’ In 1787 a sub-librarian, 
Curtis, ‘the only one in the library who could answer questions 
or find books,’ proved grossly dishonest. Finally in 1813 the 
Reverend Bulkeley Bandinel, formerly a naval chaplain, was 
appointed librarian. His activity may best be characterised by 
the gentle sarcasm of Antonio Panizzi: ‘ Ah, my dear Bandinel, 
the older I get the less I seem able to do my work, and the 
older you get the more you seem able to do yours.’ Yet in his 
forty-seven years of office he did somewhat for the cataloguing 
of the already vast collections ; and in 1860 he made way for 
the late librarian, the Reverend Henry Octavius Coxe, a 
polished gentleman and an authority in the matter of MSS. 
But the library had by this time become thoroughly disorga- 
nised : for many years the purchase of foreign publications had 
practically ceased ; even books published in Britain were but 
negligently claimed from Stationers’ Hall; the internal arrange- 
ments were in a parlous state. Thousands of books had lain 
uncatalogued for years; the staff was totally inadequate in 
numbers ; there existed a pernicious practice of allowing a few 
favoured readers to accumulate whole Alps of volumes at their 
desks—volumes reserved from week to week and from month 
to month, and naturally including the works of reference 
worst wanted by less leisurely searchers after information. 
In 1880 the present librarian was appointed, avowedly as a 
reorganiser ; and, having gained his experience in a widely 
different sphere of action—the library of the London Insti- 
tution—he quickly proved his mettle. The Alps of re- 
serves disappeared amid the howls of their owners; the 
fantastic collection of works which, under the name of books 
of reference, crowded the shelves of the reading-room made 
way for current and useful publications ; all the resources of 
the library were put forth to make it a place convenient and 
agreeable for readers and (horrescimus referentes) sight-seers 
also. Further, the staff was augmented by the addition of a 
dozen“or so of boys who marvellously increased the rapidity of 
the service ; so that now there is probably no library in exist- 
ence of anything like its size where a book can be so rapidly 
and easily obtained as atthe Bodleian. 

But Mr. Nicholson, like every benefactor to mankind, was 
quick to experience ingratitude. The sometime owners of the 
aforesaid mountains rose as one man for the recovery of their 
privileges. The ‘readers’ came in their hundreds—and such 
readers! Unattached undergraduates hammering out their 
Hecuba or their Cesar with a crib and a dictionary, maidens 
on light literature or on lighter conversation bent, crowded 
the sober students out. Finally, the junior members of the 
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staff took to behaving themselves like junior members. They 
lay in wait in the galleries and squirted ink on the scalps 
of bald-headed visitors below; they treated the heads of 
their fellows with melting resin; they deposited valuable 
MSS. in pails of water and left them there: in short, they 
so comported themselves that Mr. Macray might well have 
omitted the names of such astonishing ragamuffins from his 
appendix. Accordingly, during the last ten years the manage- 
ment of the Bodleian has been the subject of attack from all 
the crotcheteers within the University. And it must be ac- 
knowledged that for some of these attacks the whims of the 
librarian—notably his collection of all kinds of printed matter 
even down to tailors’ advertisements and trouser-patterns— 
have given much cause, though from certain points of view 
such collection is perfectly justifiable. But the question of 
questions is the question of the lending-out of books. The 
usage of the Bodleian cannot be said to have been definitely 
fixed. Sir Thomas Bodley himself strictly forbade the lending 
of a single number of his collection ; and though one or two 
isolated donors allowed it in respect of the books they gave, 
loans were regarded as forbidden, and were only granted after 
many formalities and much opposition. But sixty years ago 
the movement for giving everybody everything produced a 
pamphlet by the well-meaning Sir Edmund Head in favour of 
assimilating the usage of the Bodleian to that of the Cambridge 
University Library—a most unfortunate example. The Uni- 
versity Commission of 1852 could hardly be expected to pass 
such an opportunity of creating an abuse under the name 
of a reform ; but it was not till 1873 that the curators were 
authorised by statute to lend freely both to members of 
the University and to others. But it was ordained that 
folly should avenge itself ; the gods smote with such Elymas- 
like blindness the high authority on Latin prose who drew 
the statute (the present Dean of Westminster, it is be- 
lieved), that when he would say ‘lend’ he said ‘borrow,’ 
and cursed with permission mufuari those whom he should 
have blessed with commodare. Incredible as it may seem, the 
pundits of the University remained unconscious, and the scandal 
caused by the lending of valuable books became considerable. 
Professors with evening parties littered their drawing-rooms with 
priceless illuminated Mss. ; less frivolous uses were well-nigh as 
dangerous to other volumes piled in the studies of bookworms; 
the destruction of borrowed Mss. in the burning of Mommsen’s 
library at Berlin showed that even the most careful and in- 
telligent private custody is fraught with danger. And at last 
in 1887, after showers of pamphlets and whole torrents of 
eloquence, all lending of books, except by special vote of 
Convocation, was abolished. 

In the course of this thirty years’ discussion every possible 
argument has probably been adduced on both sides. And 
apart from what should be the paramount consideration of the 
necessity of keeping ready to hand for the inquirer, whether 
native or foreign, the work he may have come hundreds of 
miles to consult—or, worse still, which he finds he must con- 
sult in the few last hours of his stay—apart from this, the most 
striking argument is certainly that drawn from the actual ex- 
perience of libraries that lend. Dr. Bandinel stated in 1852 that 
the Advocates’ librarian assured him that 6000 or 7000 of his 
books had been lost through lending ; and there are few ordinary 
college libraries (where borrowing is as a rule freely permitted) 
without a dismal list of lost ‘ fifteenthers’ and even lost Mss. 
But perhaps the Cambridge University Library is the one most 
thoroughly spoiled by the system, not so much from actual loss 
of books as from the difficulty of finding volumes which should 
be on its shelves, but instead are adorning the bookcases and 
enhancing the learned reputation of some parson in Cumber- 
land or the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Macray’s book is an exhaustive account of the history 
of the Bodleian from its earliest beginnings in the fourteenth 
century down to the year 1880. Cast in the somewhat arid 
form of annals, it nevertheless is full of interest to all who 
feel any concern either in the history of a great academic insti- 
tution or in the larger questions touched upon above. If fault 
can be found with its matter, it is perhaps that Mr. Macray is 
apt to deal somewhat too tenderly with official incompetence 
in his account of his predecessors, while his own position 
naturally precludes him from entering into the discussion of 
questions of management. On the great point of the lending 
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of books, however, he speaks his mind freely, reprinting also 
portions of valuable pamphlets on the subject a couple of 
centuries old. One-third of his work consists of appendices, 
containing lists (unfortunately defective) of librarians and 
assistant-librarians, with much valuable antiquarian matter 
besides. 


OLD AND NEW. 


In the dearth of statesmen in France Gambetta stands a 
very Saul among the people. Thiers died before he rose to 
the top of the wave, and Thiers, though a capable, was not 
a great, man. One must compare Gambetta, who attempted 
to save France in her hour of need, to the men who have 
done the like for other nations, for thus only can one get a 
proper perspective. No case in history, however, is strictly 
analogous. If you go back to the days of Henry VII. you 
find a proscribed outlaw making himself king by force of 
arms, and by force of statecraft restoring his distracted country 
to its place among the nations. Gambetta may not unfairly 
be compared to the victor of Bosworth Field ; but the com- 
parison is not advantageous to the modern. He appears to 
lack force, to lack inspiration ; he is brilliant, he has the gift 
of oratory, he can persuade men, he can even lead them, he 
can manage them; but he cannot dominate them. He wasa 
politician of the first rank ; and among statesmen he was 
one of the finest orators this century (the Age of Jaw) has seen, 
in France or any other where. Had he been a worse talker 
he might probably have been a better constitution-maker, 
As it is, though he rescued France from despair by his energy 
and by his speech, neither one nor other enabled him to per- 
manently settle her form of government or to leave behind 
him any tradition of statecraft by which she might be saved 
from the domination of the vestryman. The present Zz/e of 
Léon Gambetta (London: Allen), by Frank T. Marzials, is 
readable, and is free from partisanship and from padding. It 
is rather journalism than history ; but it is good enough jour- 
nalism, being characterised by accuracy, sufficiency, and a 
certain feeling for the picturesque. 

Swanage (Isle of Purbeck) (London: Everett), edited by 
John Braye, is a sort of guide to, or local history of, Swanage, 
which, as every (board) school-boy knows, is a watering-place 
in the south of England, not far from Bournemouth. Your 
local historian is nothing if not irrelevant and rambling, so that 
you are not surprised when Mr. Braye, after telling you that 
that Swanage got its name perhaps from a swannery that may 
possibly have existed in these parts, flies off at a tangent to 
heraldry, to the ‘mystical religions of the East,’ to miscellane- 
ous swan-lore generally, or informs you that, for aught we know 
to the contrary, the piratical Scandinavians may have ‘ carried 
off some of the beautiful Purbeck marble to embellish their 
pagan shrines in the far-distant land ofthe midnight sun.’ These 
gems are scattered through page 1 of the introduction, but the 
work is full of them—all of the first water. Also, there is much 
besides : you have excellent views of Swanage from every point 
of the compass, and of Swanage Pier, and Durlston Castle, and 
Worth Church, and the bathing-ground and the battery : to- 
gether with elaborate and well-executed maps ; carefully com- 
piled tables of statistics about Swanage ; reports as to its geology, 
botany, and entomology, its past, its present, and its future ; 
in short, everything the most curious can care to know about 
the place, and a great deal more than the most reasonable will 
ever care to learn. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
All for Naught. By Wilfred Woollam. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 
Name and Fame. By Ewing Lester and Adeline Sergeant. 
London: Bentley. 3 vols. 
VERSE. 
Creation’s Hope. By M.S. C. Richards. Clifton: Baker. 
Poems. By A. E. Argent. Chelmsford ; Durrant. 
The Painter-Poets. Edited by Kineton Parkes. London: 
Scott. Is. 
Verses. By Gertrude Hall. London: Heinemann. 3s. 6d, 
Yarrow: Its Poets and Poetry. Edited by R. Borland. 
Dalbeattie: Fraser. 3s. 6d. 
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TRAVEL. 


A Scamper Through Some Cities of America. By Archibald 
Porteous. Glasgow: Bryce. 
A Summer Holiday in Europe. By M. E. Blake. Dublin: 
Eason. 2s. 6d. 
Picturesque Life in Shetland. By Frank Barnard. Edin- 
burgh : Waterston. 
THEOLOGY. 


Principia; or, The Three Octaves of Creation. By Alfred 
Kennion. London: Stock. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Dashing Deeds Afloat and Ashore. London: Dean. 
English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes. Edited by 
~ A. W. Pollard. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Handbook of Athletic Sports. Vol. uu. Edited by Ernest Bell. 
London: Bell. 5s. 

Shadowland in Ellan Vannin. By I. H. Leney. London: 
Stock. 

The Architecture of the Park. By John Starforth. Edinburgh : 
Banks. 

The Labour Movement in America. By R. T. Ely. London: 
Heinemann. 5s. 

ForEIGn. 


Double Face. Raison. Par Quatrelles. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 
oc. 

Ei a grundsatzliche Bemerkungen ib. die Aussprache d. Alt- 
griechischen. Von J. Meltzer. Tibingen: Fues. 30 pf. 

Histoire de la civilisation contemporaine. Par C. Seignobos. 
Paris: Masson. 3 fr. 

La marine francaise au printemps de 1890. Par J. L. de 
Lanessan. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Le devoir social, Par L. Lefébure. Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 50. 





EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. LV. 





Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL Masters. Starting of an 
Army S1pg, of a system of ScientTiIFIC TEACHING, and of regular GYMNASTICS 
throughout the School. 3uilding of a Large Scientiric LABORATORY and 
GyMNASIUM. Opening of New BoarpinG House. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcApEMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macruerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrp., 


Ho.Lestey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
suilding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 

other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 

matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 
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*.* The opening chapters of a New Story by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
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Number of The English Illustrated Magazine. A New Volumeof 
the, Magazine begins with that number. 
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1. PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL. From the Picture in the National 
Gallery. Italian Sixteenth Century. No. 1048. Frontispiece. 
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THE RECESS AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 

THE VALE OF THE MANOR AND THE BLACK DWARF. 
By Proressor VEITCH. 

A PHYSIOLOGIST’S WIFE. By A. Conan Dov te. 

A MORNING IN THE GRAMPIANS. 

DOROTHEA. By Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ 

A UNIQUE TOWN. By P. Horpern. 

IN THE EVENING. ByC. M. O'N. 

THE TRUE STORY OF THE TREASURE-HUNT. By WitFrep 
PoLLock. 

DIARY OF AN IDLE DOCTOR.—II. ITALY IN PARIS. By 
AxeL MUNTHR. 

A SECRET MISSION. Cuaps. XVI.-XIX. 

‘AS YOU LIKE IT’ A Z’AMERICAINE. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE CROFTERS. By An Islesman. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
SEPTEMBER. 


The Newfoundland Fisheries Dispute. (With Map.) By Sir W. White 
way, Premier of Newfoundland, and his Colleagues. 

Human Selection. By A. R. Wallace. 

Goethe's Last Days. (With Unpublished Document.) By Prof. Dowden. 

A Catholic on Natural Religion. By W. H. Mallock. 

Sexual Morality in Russia. By E. B. Lanin. 

Pro Bono Publico. By J. M. Barrie. 

A Century of Women’s Rights. By Elizabeth Pennell. 

John Henry Newman. By W. S. Lilly. 

The Argentine Crisis :— 

1. Its Development. By H. B. Callander. 

2. Its Financial Significance. By W. R. Lawson. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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ALL 
WELL INFORMED 


MEN 


_ SHOULD READ — 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days’ Summary of Fact & Opinion. 








EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The News Paper 


GIvEs the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The News Paper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING Papers, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The NewsPaper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 





Publishing and Editorial Offices—\5 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 
CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


























THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, el wnat 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linszep 
and other Cakes, and Meats, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, Potatoes, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SoDA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





\ NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 
MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—Fi/fs7 Floor 





In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remed 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. : 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, EDINBURGH: 
and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLAsGow. ‘ 











G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHorToGRaApus 
e Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, ; 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALIsBpuRY PLACE. 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky. 


A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 
To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. Ax RHIND & CO., LEITH, 


TODD & CQ.,, \V REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 











TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 





Proprietor: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Gisets : 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. perdoz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, iaviack. Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 1os.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines “9 in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE, 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


“DRO O K O.’ 
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SPECIAL. ‘DROOKO’ UMBRELLAS for LADIES or GENTLEMEN, | 4Q/g 
with Hall Marked Sterling Silver Band, .. . § 10/ 


Sent per Parcel Post, Paid, to any Address in the United Kingdom. 

*‘DROOKO’ IS WEAR-RESISTING. | ‘DROOKO’ ROLLS UP NEATLY. 

‘DROOKO’ IS GUARANTEED NOT TO CUT. ‘DROOKO’ IS REGISTERED. 
‘DROOKO’ CANNOT BE HAD ELSEWHERE, 


UMBRELLAS RE-COVERED WITH ‘DROOKO’’ 


Ladies’, ‘ ; . - 38. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. | Gentlemen’s,. . . 48. 6d., 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 


es PARTIES living at a distance, who desire one of our Umbrellas for themselves, or wish us to forward one to any other address, by kindly enclosing the amount 
they wish to spend may depend upon us selecting one for them as carefully as if they themselves were present. 
PARCEL POST.—Umbrellas sent to any address in the United Kingdom Post Free. Umbrellas can be sent for Recovering from any 
Post-Office. We return them Post-Free for sum specified. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


yy aid 
™ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” _ ™ 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
& Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 













Magnificently situated. 
> Luxuriously furnished. 
ae Sa Turkish, Russian, and 

2 other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
= Ornamental Grounds. 
» Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 









Mildest and Driest Climate in Enqland. 





Seedsinen 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 7Zerms Moderate. | b 
| y 
| Special 
YACHTING CRUISE TO THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. | — 
Santiinseleniitieamansta fy Sy ra, 
| Warrants ™ : Warrants 


HE STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ 2200 tons register (S. R. P. Carnes, 
‘% R.N.R., Commander), sails from Tilbury, 23d September, for a Thirty 
Days’ Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Madeira, Grand Canary (Las Paimas), Tenerifie | 
(Santa Cruz and Oratava), Palma, and St. Michael's (Azores). The ‘Ceylon’ is the | 
largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is replete with every com- 
fort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths of every description, 
Cuisine of the highest order, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. 
For particulars address—MA NAG ER, S. ¥Y. ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, S. W. 


To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Mlustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
a Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. €d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 48. gd., 58. gd., 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. od. half dozen , post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, dural 
and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's s | 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. 9d 


4s. od., 58. gd., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and C ardi- | 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 








WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


a pa (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 
B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. | g 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTOR lA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH—August ist, 1 p.m. ; 2d, 2 p.m.; 6th, 5 p.m.; 8th, 7 p.m. ; oth, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 1 p.m.3 r5th, 1 p.m.; 16th, 
aja 2 p.m. ; 20th, 3 p.m.; 22d, 4 p.m.; 23d, 5 p.m. ; 27th, 10 p.m.; 29th, 1 p.m. ; 30th, 1 p.m. 
From LONDON—August 2d, 1 p.m.; sth, 3 p.m.; 6th, 4 p.m.; gth, 6 p.m.; 12th, 10 a.m. ; 13th, 11 a.m. ; 16th, 1 p.m.; 19th, 2 p.m.; 2oth, 3 p.m.; 234, 
4p.m.; 26th, 9 a.m.; 27th, 10 a.m. ; 30th, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), tos. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.’s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra), 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon AnD EpinsurGH Suippinc Co., HERMITAGE STEAM WuarrF, Wapping ; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
STEAM NaviGaTion Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGaLt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark L ane, E.C.; G. W. WHEatLey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. MacpouGa_t, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to ore - THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 ComMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’ ; London ‘ Edina. 
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